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THE EDITORS SAY: 


Janus in September 


W: DO NOT commonly have opportunity to present material which 
appears to stand at the very edge of innovation, the exploratory frontier 
of educational research. It may not even be possible always to recognize 
such a circumstance except with difficulty and the exercise of great cir- 
cumspection. This issue includes an article by John G. Caffrey which 
struck us as having the possibility of opening a new gateway for imagin- 
ative and resourceful research workers. 

After long experience we have a very specific field of teaching and 
educational research, the teaching of reading—the getting of the mes- 
sage from the printed page—with a wealth of experiment to back our 
position on it. We have an accepted vocabulary for this discipline; we 
have techniques of analysis and synthesis which we have applied to the 
improvement of teaching of reading. A striking parallel appears logical 
of definition in the field of getting the message from the spoken word. 
But we do not appear to have nearly the comparable development for 
instruction in this field that we have in the teaching of reading. We do 
not even have the comparable vocabulary. 

Mr. Caffrey stirs our thinking about the problem with a challenging 
list of needed researches in the field of “auding.” Whether or not you 
feel comfortable in the presence of the new concept or whether you are 
completely agreed it is a genuine problem area, you will not fail to be 
stimulated by the discussion. It is not the first time Mr. Caffrey has 
been in print with his concept, but the present article is newly written 
for the Journal. 

While J. G. Caffrey bids us look far ahead toward the future, we have 
also the opportunity of looking back over the years in a fine, reminiscent 
article by Walter S. Monroe, who helps us see from where we have come 
to get where we are today. His address, together with the one we shall 
offer you next month, by Frank N. Freeman, should be valued as concise 
yet rich outlines of educational research over the past fifty years. 

Dr. Monroe’s discussion is no mere pat on the back for educational 
research to date. He raises the final pentrating question as to whether 
our widely accepted process or structure of controlled experimentation is 
really in harmony with our covert ideal of what teaching is. He believes 
that educational research had better find out about this pretty soon. 

And here we are, in the middle of the calendar year and the opening 
of a new school year. We can look back on a Journal year half done, or 
on a new research year just beginning. We'll join you in a toast to the 
new. May it always build better on the best of the old! 
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Controlled Experimentation in the 
Development of Teaching-Learning 
Theory 


WALTER S. MonroE 


Tue program of the 1897 meeting of the Department of Superintend- 
ence included a number of “round tables,” one on the Three R’s being 
conducted by J. M. Rice, editor of The Forum. Rice was not a school- 
man. After graduating from medical school he engaged in practice from 
1881 to 1888. Then he studied psychology in Germany for two years. 
From January to June 1892 he traveled in the United States under the 
auspices of The Forum, visiting thirty-six school systems. During these 
visits he systematically observed more than 1200 teachers. On the basis 
of his observations Rice wrote several articles for The Forum, and in 1893 
he published a volume under the title, The Public-School System of the 
United States. In these writings he was critical. Although he commended 
some of the observed teaching, he was impressed by the diversity of 
practice which he interpreted as indicating general inefficiency. The 
December, 1896 number of The Forum included an article under the 
title, “Obstacles to Educational Reform,” in which Rice asserted that the 
basic obstacle was the inability of educators “to come to an agreement 
in regard to what changes, if any, are desirable or feasible.” 

As this statement implies there was disagreement, confusion, and un- 
certainty among the educator group. Numerous questions were debated 
at educational meetings and in the press. Some writers classified edu- 
cators into two parties, the “adherents of the status quo” or the “station- 
ary followers of the Old Education,” and the “so-called reform party” or 
the “advocates of the New Education.” These designations suggest the 
controversial spirit of the time. 


The Old vs. the New 


One of the disagreements was in regard to the amount of class time 
that should be allocated to the several subjects of the elementary curricu- 
lum. This was an urgent practical problem. The “adherents of the 


No elaborate introduction is needed for Walter S. Monroe. Distinguished pro- 
fessor at University of Illinois and director of its bureau of educational research, 
he is widely known to education for his editorship of the Encyclopedia of Educa- 
tional Research. Retired from active duty but not from active interest, from his 
Los Altos home he has contributed to California’s Advisory Council on Educational 
Research. The present article is his address to the 1952 annual spring meeting of 
the California Educational Research Association, at San Francisco State College. 
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status quo” maintained that the effectiveness of the schools would be 
seriously weakened if the time devoted to the traditional subjects was 
materially reduced. The educational reformers insisted that the time 
devoted to these subjects could be safely reduced, thus providing more 


time for newer subjects which they regarded as important in education 
of children. 


Rice conceived of answering the question of the effect of reducing the 
class time given to the Three R’s on the basis of the achievements of 
pupils who had received different amounts of instructional time. Begin- 
ning in 1895, he visited a number of cities and arranged for the ad- 
ministration of a spelling test. By the time of the 1897 meeting, the 
results of this testing had been tabulated and probably the report had been 
written, since it was published in the April and June numbers of The 
Forum under the title, “The Futility of the Spelling Grind.” 


Under these circumstances it is not surprising that the announced 
“round table” in 1897 attracted a large group. One can imagine that 
some superintendents and other educators considered the meeting as an 
opportunity to tell Rice what they thought of his ideas, and doubtless 
others came to witness the “fireworks.” It is unfortunate that we do 
not have an official record of the discussion. In Scientific Management 
in Education (1912) Rice says that after some preliminary remarks he 
raised the question: “In some cities ten minutes a day are devoted to 
spelling for eight years; in others forty. Now, how can we tell at the 
end of eight years whether the children who have had forty minutes are 
better spellers than those who have had only ten?” Presumably Rice 
indicated his answer by presenting some of the findings of his spelling 
study. 


The audience response was significant. The superintendents and 
other educators who participated in the discussion disagreed with Rice’s 
proposal that the effect of spelling instruction could be determined by 
administering a test, and they were emphatic in saying so. Some years 
later Leonard P. Ayres described the audience reaction as one of “con- 
sternation, dismay, and indignant protest.” “The attempt to test the 
efficiency of the teacher by finding out what the pupils could do” was 
asserted to be “silly, dangerous, and from every viewpoint reprehensible,” 
and “based on a profound misconception of the function of education.” 
Thus in 1897 the superintendents and other educators attending this 
“round table” rejected the measurement thesis, which is basic in con- 
trolled experimentation, and Rice’s study of spelling had no immediate 
effect on either teaching-learning theory or school practice. 


"Leonard P. Ayres, “Measuring Educational Processes through Educational Re- 
sults,” School Review, 20: 300-01, May, 1912. 
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In spite of this “indignant protest” of 1897, Rice’s work did influence 
a few members of the educator group. During the school year of 1897-98, 
0. P. Cornman carried on a study in which indcidental instruction in 
spelling was compared with systematic instruction in spelling. In his 
report Cornman referred to Rice’s study as suggestive. The latter was 
also mentioned favorably by E. L. Thorndike and some of his students. 
In 1912 Ayres noted that at the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of that year, forty-eight addresses and discussions were devoted 
to tests and measurements of educational efficiency from the point of view 
“that the effectiveness of the school, the methods, and the teachers must 
be measured in terms of the results secured.” The final “battle” for the 
acceptance of this proposition appears to have been in 1915.? The de- 
velopment of controlled experimentation was somewhat slower, but in 
the first chapter of How to Experiment in Education (1923) McCall 
stated, “everywhere there are increasing evidences of an increasing tend- 
ency to evaluate educational procedures experimentally.” 


Changing Measures of Education 


During the time that the measurement thesis was becoming accepted 
as valid, and controlled experimentation was being developed and utilized 
as a means of evaluating educational procedures, there were significant 
changes in the area of teaching-learning theory. In 1897 the major func- 
tion of the school was generally thought of as developing the powers of 
the mind. Children were expected to learn numerous facts and to acquire 
certain skills, but these achievements were considered incidental in the 
process of mental development. By 1915 the thinking about the function 
of the school had shifted to engendering subject-matter achievement as 
the major purpose of instruction. However, it should not be assumed 
that the measurement movement and the development of controlled ex- 
perimentation were the causes of this change. A basic cause was the 
shift from the philosophy of idealism to that of realism. The change in 
the concept of the function of our schools was promoted by the Herbartian 
movement. But the change was accelerated by the research on transfer 
of training and by the measurement pioneers—Ayres, Courtis, Thorndike, 
and others. 

The change in the thinking about the function of the school was ac- 
companied by a significant change in the concept of the instructional 
process. In 1897 teaching was generally considered an art. A few edu- 
cators contended that the practice of this art should be guided by certain 
underlying principles, but many insisted that success in teaching depended 


*C, H. Judd, “The Curriculum: A Paramount Issue,” Addresses and Proceedings 
of the National Education Association, Vol. 63. Washington: The Association, 1925, 
pp. 806-07. 
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primarily upon “the divine skill of the born teacher’s instincts.” The 
promotion of Herbartian methodology, beginning in the nineties, turned 
the tide in the direction of the teaching act being regulated by prescrip- 
tions of procedures (a pattern of teaching methods) to be followed. 
Then there arose the question of what procedures were to be prescribed, 
and controlled experimentation was recognized as a means of determining 
the “best” instructional procedures or at least the “better.” 


The rapid development of the tendency to evaluate educational pro- 
cedures experimentally is easy to understand. Controlled experimentation 
was the method of science, and there were numerous impressive illustra- 
tions of the effectiveness of this method of inquiry. If it was effective in 
demonstrating that crop rotation resulted in increased yields per acre, for 
example, it was only reasonable that it could be employed in determining 
the more effective procedures of classroom instruction. Thus there 
emerged a number of enthusiasts who pleaded for increased application of 
this mode of inquiry to the evaluation of educational procedures. It was 
asserted that controlled experimentation was relatively simple and that 
even classroom teachers without any special preparation could contribute 
to the development of a scientific methodology. 


This promotion of controlled experimentation, which was conspicuous 
after 1910 and especially during the early twenties, contributed to think- 
ing of the teaching act as a process that was to be mechanized as the better 
instructional procedures were identified by means of controlled experi- 
mentation. This “promised land” was attractive. As soon as a scientific 
methodology had been developed, the teacher could learn the approved 
procedures and then proceed with her task with assurance that she was 
employing the right methods. The responsibilities of supervisors and 
principals would also be simplified. They would need only to make 
certain that the experimentally proven procedures were being employed. 


Outcomes of Educational Measurement 


The aggressive promotion of controlled experimentation as a means 
of evaluating educational procedures resulted in a large number of such 
studies. The first numbers of the Review of Educational Research de- 
voted to the teaching of school subjects (October 1931 and February 
1932) included bibliographies totaling 714 references. These bibli- 
ographies were highly selected and the studies listed constituted a rela- 
tively small proportion of the number examined in the preparation of the 
several reviews. As interested persons began to inquire into what con- 
trolled experimentation had actually contributed to our knowledge in the 
area of methodology, it became apparent that the results of such studies 
were much less than had been promised by the enthusiasts of the twenties. 
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An appraisal of studies relating to the teaching of arithmetic is illus- 
trative. 

One hundred twenty-eight studies, mostly controlled experiments were 
classified under forty-eight problems. In the case of thirty-six of these 
problems the research findings were considered lacking in dependability 
or otherwise inadequate as a basis for generalization. In three other 
cases the dependability of the findings seemed doubtful. Thus this body 
of educational research furnished substantial evidence for answers to 
only nine problems relating to the teaching of arithmetic. This limited 
contribution from one hundred twenty-eight studies is not compatible 
with the optimistic forecasts of the twenties, and the returns from the in- 
vestment represented by such a body of research seem even less when the 
nature of the supported generalizations is noted. These tend to be com- 
mon-sense statements such as “diagnosis and remedial instruction are 
highly effective” and “reading ability is a factor in arithmetical achieve- 
ment.”® 

As it became apparent that controlled experimentation was making 
very limited contributions to the evaluation of instructional procedures, 
critical students began to inquire into the reasons for this result. It 
would be illuminating to review the critical writings of the thirties and 
later, but it is sufficient for the present purpose to say that attention was 
directed to faults of procedure such as inadequate equivalence of groups, 
shortness of experimental period, and failure to repeat the experiment for 
purpose of verification. The present brief discussion will be limited to 
exploring the conception of the problems dealt with, a fault that has re- 
ceived limited attention. 


Evaluating Educational Measurement 


Up to about 1925 little attention was given to defining experimental 
problems, and the process of controlled experimentation was generally 
considered relatively simple. In the English Journal for February, 1923, 
the editor proposed an experiment to determine the relative merits of two 
instructional procedures and solicited the cooperation of teachers. “No 
technical training in the use of measurements will be necessary, and there 
will be no great additions to the teacher’s out-of-class labors. Only the 
collection of a few samples of his own pupils’ compositions and fairly 
close adherence to definite teaching policies in two classes—these will be 
the total burden of each cooperator.” This invitation to teachers reflects 


*Walter S. Monroe and Max D. Engelhart. “A Critical Summary of Research 
Relating to the Teaching of Arithmetic.” University of Illinois Bulletin, Vol. 29, 
No. 5 (Bureau of Educational Research Bulletin No. 58.) University of Illinois: 
Urbana, 1931. 115 p. 
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a casual understanding of controlled experimentation and a superficial 
conception of the problem. 

The extent of this naive attitude toward controlled experimentation is 
indicated by a confession of T. L. Kelley, one of the more experienced 
research workers of the time. In the preface of The Influence of Nurture 
Upon Native Differences, 1926, he says that although he had discussed 
the problem for years and believed it to be a relatively simple one, he 
found that he had never clearly defined either “nurture” or “nature.” 
He also found that some necessary statistical techniques had not been de- 
vised. This superficiality in Kelley’s thinking is indicative of a serious 
fault of the experimental research of the time. 


An adequate conception of a problem involves more than defining the 
words and phrases of the problem statement. The application of controlled 
experimentation to the evaluation of instructional procedures introduces 
certain assumptions relative to the processes of learning and teaching, and 
an adequate conception of the problem requires that the pertinent ones 
be identified and understood. Three assumptions generally implied in the 
experimental evaluation of instructional procedures are noted briefly. 

First, when two or more methods of teaching are evaluated on the 
basis of a common measurement of the resulting achievement, there is the 
implication that the methods thus compared have a common function, 
i.e. they are alternative means of engendering the school achievement thus 
measured. This assumption has not been found to be true in a consider- 
able number of reported studies. An impressive illustration is provided 
by the research devoted to ascertaining the relative effectiveness of 
demonstration lectures and individual laboratory work in teaching high- 
school science. For a time this problem commanded considerable atten- 
tion, but finally it was realized that these instructional procedures serve 
different purposes and hence are not comparable on the basis of a common 
achievement test. Because of not being aware of the implied assumption 
of a common function, or at least not giving attention to it, many ex- 
perimenters have devoted themselves to problems which have no signifi- 
cance. 

The fundamental purpose of experimental research is the study of a 
present situation as a means of predicting what may be expected in future 
situations of the same general sort. More specifically the relative effec- 
tiveness of two methods of teaching a social-studies topic in a present 
seventh-grade situation is sought as a means to the conclusion that one 
method will be superior to the other in other or subsequent seventh-grade 
situations. Thus, secondly, the experimental evaluation of educational 
procedures implies the assumption that the effectiveness of a procedure 
is an absolute quality, at least within relatively broad limits. 

A third fundamental assumption in our experimentation is that our 
experimental structure is appropriate to or in harmony with the prevailing 
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theory of concept of the teaching-learning situation. We have probably 
erred seriously in this assumption. We have hardly imagined that such an 
error could be present, since we perhaps have not for some time taken a 
deliberate look at what kind of a concept we are agreed on as to the 
nature of teaching. But it should be immediately apparent that what we 
conceive to be happening in the teaching-learning experience is of basic 
importance to the experimental processes we establish. 

There is an accumulation of evidence that the effectiveness of an in- 
structural procedure is relative to the total situation in which it is applied 
and that this total situation is a complex of conditions, some of which 
are not commonly recognized. An illuminating illustration is provided 
by a cooperative study of the teaching of high-school chemistry.* The 
participating teachers were asked to express their preference in regard 
to the two methods being compared. The tabulation of the test scores 
from the classes taught by teachers preferring Method A resulted in a 
large difference in favor of this instructional procedure. For the classes 
taught by teachers preferring Method B there was a relatively large dif- 
ference in favor of this method. In the case of classes taught by teachers 
having no preference the difference was practically zero. These findings 
indicate that the effectiveness of the methods compared was relative to 
the teacher’s preference. 


The total teaching situation includes other seldom recognized factors 


that may influence the effectiveness of a given instructional procedure. 
There is evidence that the teacher-pupil relationship is such a factor. The 
personality composition of the class is probably another. An adequate 
conception of an experimental problem requires that all such factors of 
the teaching situation be recognized in defining the problem and in 
generalizing from the obtained findings. 

In a controlled experiment designed to evaluate comparable instruc- 
tional procedures, equivalent groups of pupils are subjected to the same 
instructional conditions except for the experimental factor in which there 
is a planned difference.® To insure that these groups of pupils will be 
subjected to the same instructional conditions except for the planned 
difference, it is necessary that the instructional procedures be specified 
in advance and that the specifications be followed by the participating 
teachers. Thus in both the control and the experimental groups the 


‘Rosalie M. Parr and M. A. Spencer. “Should Laboratory or Recitation Have 
Precedence in the Teaching of High-School Chemistry,” Journal of Chemical Educa- 
tion, 7:571-86, March, 1930. 


*Recently “statistical control” has been employed as a means of allowing for 
non-equivalence of the groups and hence equivalence of the groups is not an es- 
sential requirement under conditions that justify the application of this statistical 
procedure. However this developement is not pertinent to the present argument. 
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teaching is mechanized in the sense that it is expected to conform to cer- 
tain specification. Such mechanization of teaching expresses a position 
relative to an issue which may be stated as, “teaching as an art versus 
methods of teaching.” There has been little explicit discussion of this 
issue during recent years, but current thinking appears to be in the 
direction of a modernized art-of-teaching position which may be character- 
ized as “problem solving.” In other words teaching is now conceived of 
as a process in which the teacher is constantly interpreting the evolving 
classroom situation and adapting the instruction to the judged needs of 
the members of the class. Thus the process of controlled experimentation 
implies a concept of teaching that is not in agreement with current think- 
ing about the instructional process. 


The arguments of the preceding paragraphs illustrate the superficiality 
of the conception of the problem which is to be found in many controlled 
experiments. The result is that many of the problems actually studied 
are artificial, i.e. inconsistent with our present understanding of the 
processes of learning and teaching. Thus much of the controlled experi- 
mentation of the past yeard has been more or less futile relative to the 
development of teaching-learning theory. It should not be concluded, 
however, that such research cannot make significant contributions to 
teaching methodology. Recognizing teaching as a problem-solving ac- 
tivity and the effectiveness of instructional procedures as relative to the 
total teaching situation, it is reasonable to expect that experimental research 
can contribute to the interpretation of the evolving classroom situation 
and to the exercise of judgment in selecting instructional procedures 
adapted to the needs of the pupils. For example, the study of properly 
conceived experimental problems should yield information in regard to 
the conditions in which reproof will be more effective than praise, failure 
more effective than success, and so on. 


A large field of promising research lies open to those who will dare 
to enter, who will lead the way in finding ways to discover what we really 
believe the teaching-learning situation to be at a given time. Should they 
succeed in this, they can next stand us in good stead in discovering ade- 
quate means of measuring the outcomes of this teaching-learning situa- 
tion. Good hunting to you all! 


In Rhode Island the Supreme Court has held that a contract with 
public high school teachers requiring them to perform such extracurricu- 
lar duties as might be assigned was not in excess of the school commit- 
tee’s authority and did not violate teacher tenure laws. 
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“Auding" as a Research Problem 


JouHN CAFFREY 


Sequoia High School, Redwood City, California 


Tuoucn hundreds of published research reports on reading illustrate 
the importance in our culture of the ability to comprehend written lan- 
guage, a patient bibliographer would be hard put to assemble 200 useful 
studies of auding ability, despite the frequently cited importance of the 
ability to comprehend spoken language. If auding' were not of critical 
importance for its own sake, it would still be of primary concern to those 
interested in reading, for, as Don Brown (2) has pointed out, 


We learn to read with the support of an already established auding vocabu- 
lary. When my seven-year-old daughter attacks a new reading lesson, all 
the words she encounters, except for a few proper nouns, are already in her 
auding vocabulary, so that she has but to solve for the pronunciation of an 
unfamiliar combination of letters to know what the symbol means. (pp. 131-132) 


Purpose and Scope 

There are at least two practical personal purposes in the formulation of 
research questions. First, problems of limited scope suitable for a research 
paper may interest other teachers or students whose interest is not yet 
expressed in direct questions. Second, the kind of questions one asks 
should derive from a set of psychological, philosophical, and metalinguis- 
tic assumptions, and the posing of questions requires a review of these. 
A full explication of the author’s assumptions is outside the scope of 
this paper, though such an analysis, itself a worthy research task, would 
certainly initiate fresh inquiry in the psychology of communication. The 
reader, viewing the questions to follow through his own assumptions and 
interests, must also see that such a list is in effect a statement of an im- 
plied theoretical position. 


1The words “auder”, “auding”, “auded”, and “audable” as used in the article 
can not be found in the standard dictionary. They would imply an existing verb 
to aud, which is not yet standard usage. The words are used for the research 
problem here discussed as instruments of precision, to draw a parallel to the edu- 
cational task of teaching reading. “To aud” would embrace the hearing act, the 
listening act, and the comprehending act as one total experience. 

John Gordon Caffrey is at present on the staff of the Sequoia High School, 
Redwood City, California. He has taught at both the Sacramento and San Jose 
state colleges as well. His M.A. was taken at the University of Washington. He 
has just completed his doctoral degree at the University of California, Berkeley. 
The present article is not a result of work on his dissertation, but follows a long 
period of interest in the speech aspect of language instruction. It is a paper read 
before the 1953 spring meeting of the California Educational Research Association 
at College of the Pacific. 
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It is worth our time to be precise in defining the auding task. The 
literature of the subject is salted with vain preachments and exhortations 
to LISTEN! This is a product of the same misunderstanding which 
prompts one to raise his voice loudly when addressing a person who 
understands no spoken English. We are concerned here with language 
communication between human beings. Broader definitions of communi- 
cation, gesture, language, etc., supportable or not, themselves pose com- 
plex questions—to the resolution of which such research as is here pro- 
posed makes a basic contribution. 

The auder’s task is to hear, listen to, recognize, and comprehend 
spoken utterance in context. If there is no response, we cannot obtain 
any evidence of the auder’s success. We cannot measure or evaluate 
comprehension, except in terms of some overt behavioral response. The 
basic situation of interest is that in which a speaker (S) addresses utter- 
ances with communicative intent to an auder (A). Though we may 
multiply the auder into an audience and the speaker into a chorus, the 
task is the same: To comprehend spoken language. 


Illustrations 


Why is the problem of definition so critical? 

(1) Ask an attentive, patient, well-motivated friend or group of 
students to listen hard to the following couplet read aloud: 

O’r pridd noeth y doeth, du oer, 

Yn lludw yr a dyn Iledoer. 
If the sounds are audible (and correctly pronounced), if the listener 
understands spoken Middle Welsh or knows this bit of Sion Cent’s verse 
by heart and by sound, the lines will be both audible and audable. But 
if any one of these basic conditions is not satisfied (i.e., hearing, listening, 
comprehending), no auding takes place, no matter how eager the listen- 
ing. To admonish the student to listen or to stress the multiple ad- 
vantages of being a good listener would be as helpful as telling him to 
look or be a good looker if he wished to read the couplet. 

I leave the Welsh untranslated’ to suggest by a written example, the 
frustration the poor auder must experience when he struggles to under- 
stand a spoken utterance which, even in his native tongue, may be as in- 
comprehensible to him as these lines may be to the reader. To com- 
pound confusion, the anxious auder is often told that he is not a good 
listener. The reader who knows no Welsh is, similarly, not a good 


looker. 


(2) That this concern with terminology is not captious is demon- 
strated by such proposed research questions as this, from Nichols (6) : 


*Though, if the reader insist, he will find a translation in “Poetry from the 
Welsh,” Poetry 77:351-358, March 1951. 
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To discover to what degree auditory comprehension can be validly used to 
measure listening comprehension. (That is, can a student’s performance based 
upon the comprehension of aural cues only be used to predict his performance 
based upon the comprehension of both aural and visual cues? p. 49). 


One might propose a parallel problem in reading: “To discover to what 
degree visual comprehension can be validly used to measure looking 
comprehension. (That is, can a student’s performance based upon the 
comprehension of ocular cues only be used to predict his performance 
based upon the comprehension of both ocular and... ?” At this point 
we are in trouble, because the reader cannot usually watch the writer’s 
face or gestures. Perhaps TV will eventually take care of that. 


Standard Illustration 


Consider a relatively simple auding task: 
I am about to light a cigarette. | need a match. 
I say, “Do you have a match?” (I mean, “please give me a match, 
if you have one to spare.” ) 
In commonsense terms, it is assumed that the speaker has been under- 
stood if the auder passes him the matches. Yet the matchpasser, stone 
deaf and innocent of English, may see the smoker with an unlit cigarette 
searching fruitlessly and looking hopefully about—and guess his need. 
In this case, there is no auding; context communicates. I may suggest 
by a gesture that I need a match. Still no auding is involved. On the 
other hand, if the utterance is audible and audable, but if A thinks S is 
merely requesting information about the contents of A’s pockets, the 
communicative act is incomplete, though “literal” meaning has been com- 
prehended. 

We must interpret the auder’s responses with care. His failure to 
provide matches may result from misinterpretation, deafness, inattention, 
fatigue—or having no matches. He may not like the speaker or may 
not wish to contribute to his early death by nicotine poisoning or cancer, 
or he may know smoking to be forbidden in the library where the con- 
versation takes place, ete. 

Even such a slight illustration as the foregoing suggests some of the 
complexity of the required analysis. Thoughtful investigation of any 
one of the following general (and rather conversational) questions would 
generate many more specific ones. The field is explored at the edges only. 


Suggested Research 
The General Problems 


1. What postulates are needed to account for the auder’s observed 
behavior? Within what general theory of communication can the auding 
task best be understood? 

2. What are the precise differences between auding and reading? 
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(Mechanical elements, success factors, developmental patterns, measure- 
ments, teaching methods, etc.) 

3. What can be learned about auding from study of the aphasias? 
How can a general theory of auding and other language behavior be 
made consistent with known differential patterns of language loss and 
their apparent neural and cortical correlates? 


Genetic and Dynamic Problems 

4. What is the role of auding ability in the development of other 
language skills (writing, reading, speaking) ? 

5. What is its role in the acquisition of social, motor, and other 
skills—and of information? 

6. How does auding ability develop? What are characteristics at 
various age levels? 

7. . What factors lead to success in the auding task? (Personal, en- 
vironmental, mechanical, textual, etc.) 


Psychometric Problems 

8. What are the respective contributions of reading and auding tests 
to the measurement of “verbal intelligence”? Is “the” verbal factor 
measurable with a written test alone? 

9. What methods and data from reading research are applicable in 
auding research? 

10. What are the effects of varying pitch, intonation, stress, ampli- 
tude, timbre, speed, etc.? Miller (5) reports that intelligibility resists 
severe distortion; but what effect does distortion have on attitudes, evalu- 
ations, general comprehension of implication, etc. ? 

11. What are the varying effects of presence or nonpresence of the 
speaker? To what extent does the “good auder” depend upon facial or 
other nonlinguistical cues? 

12. What is an operationally meaningful definition of the “good 
auder”? How do we recognize him? Does competent auding receive 
the same social recognition as competent reading? 

13. Is it possible and meaningful to measure comprehension apart 
from retention, verbal response skills, etc.? 

14. What are characteristic difficulties of retarded auders? To what 
extent are they aware of these? To what extent is auding failure mis- 
diagnosed as ineptitude, laziness, stubborness, or stupidity? What diag- 
nostic auding tests are needed? 

15. For what kinds of evaluation tasks might auding-type tests be 
better suited than reading-type tests? Would there be a difference be- 
tween responses to attitude scales administered in spoken vs. written 
form? 

16. How would an auditory projective test be constructed and in- 
terpreted? What distinctive results would it yield? 
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17. How do auding interests (like reading interests) interact with 
skills? Is interest specific to given texts, or is interest in a variety of 
things (including verbal skill itself) a general factor in auding (and 
reading) skill? 

18. Do attitudes toward speakers affect the amount of information 
an auder extracts from a given passage as spoken by (a) a prominent 
physicist vs. (b) Senator McCarthy? 

19. Are there rate limits? The auder has no immediate control over 
the speed of the speaker; can better auders “take” speech at higher rates? 
What are fatigue factors and effects? 

20. Are there quantitative limits? How much information can the 
good auder “take” in what period of time and at what intervals? How 
is this affected by the organization or by the “abstractness” of the text? 
By its interest? Or setting? 


Social and Interpersonal Elements 

21. Does auding behavior vary among social classes? How? Why? 
What are implications for educational practice? 

22. What is the role of auding ability in (a) personal adjustment, 
(b) success of small-group work, (c) determination of roles, self-concepts, 
leader-group relations, etc.? 

23. What ought the speaker to understand about the auder’s task to 
insure communication? 

24. What is the difference in effect between fact-saturated vs. horta- 
tory oral texts? Dramatic vs. expository? 

25. How does the auder’s performance vary with: 

(a) Person-context? Who is the speaker? What is the 

auder’s relation to him? Are other auders present? 

What is the group structure? 

(b) Thing-context? What is the material environment or 
setting for the communication? 

(c) Symbol-context? What else has been said? In what 
social-class or regional dialect? 

(d) Time-context? What has just happened? What is 
about to happen? With what time pressure? 

26. What is the dynamic structure of the auding task? For ex- 
ample, in situation X certain basic personality changes may have to occur 
before the auder can comprehend the oral text. 

27. How does the auder’s performance vary with the following 
speaker-auder patterns (among others) ? 


(a) Unipolar. Auder does not interrupt speaker. Lecture. 
Delayed feedback. 
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(b) Bipolar. Auder and speaker interchange roles. Con- 
versation. Immediate feedback. 

(c) Multipolar. Group discussion. Speaker role shifts from 
person to person. Group behavior affects each auder’s 
performance. Complex feedback. 

28. Does announcement of explicit text-structure* assist the auder? 
What happens when structural cues are absent or false? Or when struc- 
ture itself is random or illogical? 

29. Is the good auder conscious of his technique? Of auding tech- 
niques in general? Of the auding ability of others? 

30. What are the differential effects of the speaker’s necessity to be 
understood vs. the auder’s necessity to understand? 

31. How is the auder’s performance affected by the speaker’s sex, 
social role or position, emotions, etc.? Under what conditions? 


Administrative Problems 

32. What are implications of clear recognition of the nature and 
importance of auding for curriculum, methodology, guidance, classroom 
design, audio-visual programs, etc. ? 

33. How can the school improve auding ability at various levels? 

34. What are the relations between the teacher’s own auding ability 
and his effectiveness in teaching? 

35. To what extent are administrative struggles affected by the aud- 
ing ability of the participants? To what extent is policy affected by how 
well parents understand what is said in schoolboard meetings? 

36. Given a specific learning task, learner, and context, what is the 
relative effectiveness of auditory vs. visual emphases in instruction? What 
kinds of visual materials help the auder most? What is the value of a 
speaker’s providing the audience with outline, notes, or summary? 


Rhetorical questions 

37. What is the annual cost in blood, sweat, tears, dollars (and other 
liquid assets) of auding failures? 

38. What could knowledge of the auder and his task contribute to 
national defense and/or international sanity in an age of mass communi- 
cation? 

Finally, in a class by themselves, are the bibliographical problems of 
gathering references from American, British, and other journals, collating 
graduate dissertations, and creating a central clearing house for current 
research.* 


*For example: There are three causes of war: Economic, political, and psycho- 
logical. First, under economic causes, I will discuss six major and two minor 
factors . . 

*An initial attack on these problems has been made with the founding (1949) 
of the Council on Auding Research, a non-profit educational corporation, 146 Co- 
lumbia Avenue, Redwood City, Calif. 
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Some of the foregoing questions have been answered, in part; some 
are not even new. But they require formulation with a new sense of pre- 
cision and utility of terms, since a research design often derives its 
character and direction from its vocabulary. Thus it is necessary to in- 
sist on unambiguous designations. We are not concerned, for example, 
with “listening comprehension.” (6) I recall becoming conditioned, as 
prompter in a college production of Macbeth, to respond with the line 
when “Macbeth” snapped his fingers. Finger-snapping is not language 
in the sense used here—any more than alarm clocks, police sirens, or 
hiccups. 

For an analysis of reading or of auding, language is a set of free and 
bound speech elements in complex but limited juxtapositions: words, 
phrases, clauses, etc. Whistling, knocking, polite coughing, and similar 
sounds may have meaning but are not language sounds. “Auditory com- 
prehension” (7) is excellent, for example, when passers-by hear a coin 
fall on the sidewalk. 

If there is a need in any segment of society for careful evaluation of 
the characteristics and importance of the auding process, it is in the 
schools. As a teacher, I talk to my students about many things: As- 
sembly schedules, spelling rules, term papers, two-valued orientations, 
Thornton Wilder, tardiness, dangling participles, etc. Often our roles 
are reversed, but often, like most teachers, I try to influence behavior, 
both trivial and important, by uttering spoken symbols. How well am 
I understood? 

Is the boy in the third row failing as an auder because he does not 
pay attention, or is he instead failing to listen because he is a poor 
auder? Throughout the school system, from nursery to university to 
adult center, we invest millions of dollars and man-hours in talk. What 
is the return on this investment? How can we find out? 

What can we do about it? 
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A Study of Children's TV Interests 


LLoyp F. Scott 


Castro Valley Elementary School, California 


American elementary education is just commencing to rub the sleep 
from its eyes and come to focus on a trespasser to its domain. An ever 
increasing concern accompanies this awakening, because it is apparent 
that the interloper has already gained a fortified foothold and is here to 
stay. We are speaking of television. Education must accept and adjust 
to the new presence somewhat, but within its own borders must it bow to 
this uninvited guest? 

The answer, of course, is, “NO”, but if we are to plan a proper de- 
fensive, we must gain a knowledge of the competitor’s potential power. 
With this thought in mind a recent study was made in California in se- 
lected schools in the East San Francisco Bay Area. The purpose of the 
study was to determine the attractiveness of television. In studying the 
reactions of elementary age school children to this device, we may be- 
come aware of the direction of its offensive as well as its strength. 


Findings 


In recording children’s reactions responses were divided into two sig- 
nificantly different socio-economic groups and further subdivided into 
responses from each grade in grades two through eight. The schools 
selected were Redwood and Castro Valley Elementary Schools in Castro 
Valley, John Muir Elementary School in Hayward, and Halcyon Ele- 
mentary School in San Lorenzo. All children were given a questionnaire 
containing the items to be discussed, but only 478 responses were used 
in this study. These were from children who had television in their own 
homes of were followers of the device at the homes of neighbors and 
friends. 

Individual response was solicited from each child with teacher aid 
in interpretation. The following results were found: 

1. The Red Skelton Show was an overwhelming favorite with both 
high and low economic groups. The top ten programs for the group 
were: 


Red Skelton Show You Asked For It 
Howdy Doody The Cisco Kid 

The Lone Ranger Laurel and Hardy 
Hopalong Cassidy Western Theatre 
Adventure Time Texaco Star Theatre 





Lloyd Francis Scott is a teacher at Castro Valley, California. His article is 
based_on his Master’s thesis which was completed at the University of California, 
Berkeley, in 1952. 
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2. The Red Skelton Show was a favorite at all grade levels, except 
second grade, where Howdy Doody was most popular. The favorite top 
five programs in each grade were found to be: 


Grade 2 


Howdy Doody 
Red Skelton Show 
Adventure Time 
The Lone Ranger 
Hopalong Cassidy 


Grade 4 
Red Skelton Show 
Western Theatre 
Howdy Doody 
Hopalong Cassidy 
The Cisco Kid 


Grade 6 


Red Skelton Show 
The Lone Ranger 
Football 


Grade 3 
Red Skelton Show 
Howdy Doody 
Hopalong Cassidy 
You Asked For It 
Bob Hope 


Grade 5 
Red Skelton Show 
The Lone Ranger 
Boston Blackie 
Football 
The Cisco Kid 


Grade 7 
Red Skelton Show 
You Asked For It 
I Love Lucy 


Science in Action 
The Beulah Show 


Golden Gate Playhouse 
Range Rider 


Grade 8 
Red Skelton Show 
Your Show of Shows 
Boston Blackie 
Arthur Godfrey Show 
Wrestling 

3. Only sixty-two per cent of all children could report the specific 
products that sponsored their favorite program; twenty-two per cent could 
list the product in general terms; and sixteen per cent did not know what 
product was advertised. 

4. The children preferred story-type, singing, and short commercials, 
with an emphasis on humor and cartoon material. 

5. A similarity was found between preferred types of commercials 
and types that accompanied favorite programs. 

6. Eighty-five per cent of the group watched television sometime 
during the school week. 

7. Both high and low economic groups watched television on an 
average of approximately sixteen hours per week. 

8. Both groups of children after televiewing retired at a reasonable 
hour, varying regularly from 8:18 P.M. for second graders to 10:25 
P.M. for eighth graders. 

9. Eighty-two per cent of all children watched television with their 
parents; however, sixty-one per cent of all children do not have adult 
help in program selection. 

10. Thirty-seven per cent of all children had sent for some premium 
offered on television. 
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11. A great majority of children from the low income group had 
asked their parents to purchase a television advertised product, which was 
not characteristic of the high income group. 

12. Sixty-nine per cent of the children reported that television re- 
ceived undivided attention in preference to comic books, eighty-six per 
cent over school books, fifty-nine per cent over any other task whatsoever. 


13. Only twenty-five per cent of all children tested had ever reported 
on any aspect of television in school. 

14. Sixty-three per cent of all children reported that they learned 
things on television which helped them in school. 


15. Fifty-three per cent of the group had seen something on television 
that they were previously made familiar with in school. 

16. Eighty-seven per cent of all children preferred television to the 
radio. 


17. Fifty-nine per cent of the children had restricted movie attendance 
in favor of television. 


18. Sixty-seven per cent of the group reported that television was a 
more powerful learning device than radio. A much greater percentage 
of the low income group endorsed this concept. 

19. Sixty-nine per cent of the children sometimes talk programs over 
with their parents. 

20. A general trend was noted, in comparison of replies in toto, for 
the low-income group to be more receptive to the offerings of television. 
This trend was not, however, borne out by significant differences between 
groups on most specific items. 


Implications 


With such background of information elementary teachers might se- 
lectively divert this powerful device to the position of our ally in educa- 
tion. They should seek to make television as potent in children’s educa- 
tional lives as it is in their recreational and home living. By the chil- 
dren’s admissions television is a powerful force in their lives. With fore- 
sight and immediate concern for action education can assuredly reap 
great benefits from television’s power and the tenacious hold it has upon 
the interests of elementary school children. 


* * % +e * 


In Pennsylvania the phrase “within the scope of teachers’ duties” 
was determined by a lower court not to include compelling a teacher to 
perform duty at a football game, since this activity came outside the scope 
of teaching duties. 
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Practices and Theories of Internship 
in Preparation of Secondary Teachers 


Haro_p H. STEPHENSON 


Sacramento State College 


Tuis summary will present the data resulting from a study of intern- 
ship programs used by selected colleges and universities in the preparation 
and training of secondary-school teachers. In addition to the investigation 
of these internship programs, there is presented a comparison between 
actual practice in this field and the theoretical a-priori findings of what 
should be the practice, according to the views of 24 specialists in the field 
of teacher education who were consulted in connection with the study. 

Participating colleges and universities. The 40 colleges and universities 
that participated in the study were widely dispersed geographically 
throughout the whole of the United States.’ 

Selection of the jury. A total of 24 educators was invited to serve on 
the jury of specialists on teacher education for the investigation. 


Organization in Teacher Education Institutions 


Organization within the colleges and universities studied. Each college 
or university had some specialized department dealing with teacher educa- 
tion. Twenty-five of the 40 colleges and universities, or 62.5 per cent, 
stated that they had a campus laboratory school. It was found that 37.5 
per cent had a school or college of education. Twelve of the institutions, 
or 30.0 per cent, reported that they had a graduate school. The same per- 
centage had a department of education. Eight colleges and universities 
stated that they had a division of education, and five reported that they 
had a teachers’ college within their organization. 

The first experience of directed teaching. Twenty colleges and univer- 
sities, or 50.0 per cent, reported that their students experience their first 


One California institution was included. 





Dr. Harold H. Stephenson is professor of education and chairman of the Division 
of Teacher Education, Sacramento State College. Before coming to California, he had 
18 years of teaching and administrative experience in Missouri and Oklahoma. He 
also served as director of the Division of Professional Education and Psychology at 
Duluth State College, Minnesota. He received his Ed.D. degree from the University 
of Wyoming in 1949, and the present article is based upon Dr. Stephenson’s disser- 
tation, A previous article on “Expressed Needs for Internship in Teacher Education” 
appeared in the January, 1951 issue of this JouRNAL. 
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directed teaching in a campus laboratory school. Thirteen of the 40 
institutions, or 32.5 per cent, stated that their students teach in a public 
school during their first quarter of directed teaching. Five require their 
students to have their first experience in a campus laboratory school or 
the public schools. Two institutions stated that their first directed teaching 
is done in private schools. 


The Plan of Internship Teaching 


The internship plan? should be so organized and administered that the 
best interests of the pupil are protected and futhered. This can be done 
only if those selected as interns are carefully chosen, if the supervision 
given them is competent and available to the interns at all times, if the 
contractual arrangements and agreements place internship on a high pro- 
fessional plane, and if the interns’ work is carefully appraised throughout 
their periods of internship. 


Topics chosen as focal points of the investigation were: 
. The selection of the intern. 
. The supervision of the intern. 
. The contractual arrangements and agreements relating to internship. 
. The appraisal of the intern’s program. 
. The length of the intern’s program. 
. The remuneration of the intern. 
. The time at which a potential secondary-school teacher may participate in 
an internship program. 
. The requirements which must be satisfied as a prerequisite for participation 
in an internship program. 
9. The assignment of the intern to an affiliated school. 
10. The amount of credit which an intern may earn during his period of 
internship. 
11. The status of the intern during his internship period. 
12. The activities of the potential teacher during his period of internship 
teaching. 
13. The proper organization of an internship program for interns. 
14. The placement of the intern. 


Provisions made for internship teaching. All of the institutions in- 
cluded in this survey were sponsoring a program of internship as part of 
their provisions for teacher education. The jury of educational au- 
thorities were in agreement in suggesting that some type of internship 
should be sponsored by teacher-education institutions. 

The length of internship programs. The length of internship depends 
upon numerous factors. Generally speaking, the longer periods of time 
were preferred. Forty-one per cent of the jury favored a program of at 


"California readers familiar with existing trends in directed or supervised teach- 
ing in California teacher education institutions will most likely identify Stephenson’s 
“internship” with off-campus supervised teaching in the public schools. His term is 
not intended to suggest the kind of internship sometimes spoken of as the first year 
of teaching for pay on some kind of probationary credential. 
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least one year; thirty-seven per cent favored one quarter of internship; 
and the remaining members, twenty-one per cent, favored a semester of 
internship. 

The length of present programs of internship varies from one quarter 
to one school year. The largest number, fifty-seven per cent, are pro- 
grams of one quarter’s duration. The next largest group, comprising 
thirty-two per cent, have programs lasting one semester. Ten per cent 
of the programs call for one school year. 

The actual length of existing internship programs was, for the most 
part, considerably shorter than was thought desirable by the members of 
the jury of specialists. 

Time at which students engage in internship teaching. The time at 
which internship should be provided is an open question, although fifty- 
eight per cent of the jurors believed it should come during the senior 
year. The jurors were about equally divided in favor of a program 
coming after one quarter or one semester of directed teaching in a campus 
school and after the bachelor’s degree had been received. 

When this is compared with current practice, it is found that in- 
ternship is provided during the senior year of college work by the largest 
group, or seventy per cent of the institutions. Fifteen per cent provide 
internship teaching during the junior year. 

While internship after graduation was preferred by 41.6 per cent of 
the jury members, only 15.0 per cent of the colleges and universities made 
any provision for internship after graduation. 

Professional and subject-matter requirements previous to internship 
assignment. It is interesting to note that thirty-seven per cent of the 
institutions required 15 quarter hours of professional credit; twelve per 
cent required 24 quarter hours of professional credit; twelve per cent 
required 40 quarter hours to be completed before a student can be as- 
signed to internship teaching. 

The members of the jury, in general, were not in favor of requiring 
such a large number of professional-credit hours. The members of the 
jury would require from fifteen to forty quarter hours of the intern, with 
the median being twenty-four hours. 

With regard to the number of hours required of the intern in his 
subject-matter field, the practice of the colleges and universities ranged 
from twenty-five to sixty quarter hours. In contrast, the jury suggested 
a range of from twenty-five to forty quarter hours. There is a similar 
divergence among the views of institutions providing internship programs. 

Scholastic average required previous to the internship assignment. 
It is interesting to note that 70.0 per cent of the colleges and universities 
cooperating in this investigation required a C grade average for eligibility 
to internship assignment, and 12.5 per cent of the colleges and universities 
demanded a B grade average. 
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Credit other than for internship. Seventy per cent of the colleges and 
universities did not permit an intern to earn credit other than for intern- 
ship during this period of internship teaching. 

The jurors were unanimously of the opinion that six quarter hours of 
credit be permitted during the period of internship either by extension or 
seminar work. 

The assignment of the interns. A difficult problem of administration is 
created by the assignment of interns. In some places the public schools 
are operated in such a way that it is difficult to fit the intern into the 
program. In other places, while it would be possible to fit the intern 
into the program, the public-school administrators are unwilling to make 
the adjustments necessary for this arrangement. Cooperation between 
the college or university and the public-school administrators in the 
matter of the assignment of interns to state school systems is clearly es- 
sential, and it seems that an internship-teaching program would provide 
a natural and hopeful field for cooperation between the college and uni- 
versity authorities on the one hand and public-school authorities on the 
other. Unfortunately, in some places the administrators of the public 
schools resent the use of their schools for experimental purposes by col- 
lege and university officials. 

No definite plan of assigning the intern to the cooperating school was 
favored by all, but the largest group of the colleges and universities, 
eighty per cent, were placing the interns in the cooperating schools 
through the efforts of the college supervisor. This plan of assigning in- 
terns was favored by ninety-two per cent of the members of the jury. 


Stipend for the intern. Considerable divergence of practice was found 
among the colleges and universities with regard to the payment of the 
intern and to what the jury thought should be the practice on this point. 


The intern received remuneration for his work in only twenty per 
cent of the present programs. Thirty-two of the forty institutions paid 
no stipend to the intern during his internship. Six paid the intern $25 
a quarter during his internship teaching. Two pointed out that the co- 
operating schools paid the intern a small wage for his services. 

The difference in practice was matched by a difference in the views of 
members of the jury. Forty-six per cent favored payment to the intern 
for his services by the cooperating school. Forty-two per cent thought 
the intern should not be paid for his teaching. Fifty per cent of the 
jurors favored having the college or university waive the intern’s tuition 
during the time he would be off-campus participating in the internship 
program. 

Remuneration of the cooperating school. Here, again, there was no 
general agreement either as to practice or principle. According to sixty- 
five per cent of the colleges and universities and fifty-four per cent of 
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the members of the jury, the cooperating high school or the supervising 
teacher should not be paid. There seemed to be a willingness to pay a 
small remuneration to the cooperating teacher, but the majority of the 
colleges and universities studied did not do this. 

The minimum standards for cooperating schools. In practice, the 
college or university alone determined the minimum standard for the 
cooperating school. The members of the jury felt that this responsibility 
should be shared between the institution and the agency actually responsi- 
ble for the provision of the school curriculum. 


Ninety-five per cent of the colleges and universities alone determined 
the minimum standards for the cooperating school. Only five per cent of 
the institutions permitted joint accrediting by the state and the college or 
university. 

Contractual arrangements. Although some dissenting opinions were 
expressed, the consensus of the jurors was that there should be contrac- 
tual arrangements between the college or university and the local school 
system. 

Actual practice was closely in line with the majority views of the 
jurors. Ninety-seven per cent of the institutions worked under some sort 
of written or verbal contractual agreement. Not one of the forty insti- 
tutions had any plan of contractual agreement between the intern and the 
college or university. 


Status of the intern. The intern was considered as an associate mem- 
ber of the teaching faculty in the largest number of cases—sixty-five per 
cent. 


There was close agreement between the actual practice of treating the 
intern as an associate or regular staff member of the cooperating school 
to which he is attached and views of the jury. 


Activities in which interns participate. While it was agreed that the 
intern should engage in a large variety of activities, there was some dis- 
agreement as to what activities should be considered of most value. 
There is need for further detailed study in this field. 


The respondants in forty colleges and universities stated that the 
following were six most important activities of interns in their order of 
importance: 


Conference with college or university supervisors. 

Observing the cooperating teacher as well as other staff members of the 
local school system. 

Supervising study hall. 

Actual teaching. 

Conference with local supervisor. 

Participation in faculty committee meetings. 


Fifteen was the number of hours of teaching per week done by the 
intern in present programs of internship. Observation required five 
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hours per week; conferences with cooperating teacher required three 
hours per week; supervision of study hall required five hours per week; 
and participation in community activities required two hours of the 
intern’s time each week as a median. Conferences with college or uni- 
versity supervisor, as well as allied activities, required one hour each 
week as a median. All agree that internship must be an individualized 
process and must be fitted to the ability, background and needs of each 
individual intern. 


Activities of importance advocated by the jury. The jury of twenty- 
four members advocated the following as the six most important activities 
in this order of importance: 


1. Observing the cooperating teacher as well as other staff members of the 
local school system. 

Actual teaching. 

Conference with local supervisor. 

Supervising study hall. 

Conference with college or university supervisors. 

Participating in community activities. 


Poe he 


Actual teaching should be the most important duty of the intern, and 
a median of 15 hours a week was recommended by the jury. Observa- 
tion should take a median of 5 hours a week; and community activities, 
remedial work, and seminars should each require a median of 2 hours a 
week. 


The intern, and community and public-relations activities. Interns 
should be expected to become acquainted with the local community, its 
people, educational agencies, organizations and industries, and_ they 
should participate in civic affairs of the locality in which they are serving 
their internships. 

In general, fewer than half of the internship programs studied placed 
sufficient stress on the part that interns could, and should, have played 
in the life and activities of the communities in which they served their 
internships. 


The Cooperating Teacher 


Major factors to be considered in selecting cooperating teachers. 
There was considerable agreement on the point that the cooperating 
teacher should be an outstanding teacher himself and must have, in ad- 
dition, a demonstrated ability as a helper of other teachers. The co- 
operating teacher is the key person in the supervision of interns. Indeed, 
the program of internship can be little better than the standards set by 
the cooperating teachers who work with, and supervise the interns. 
Consequently, if outstanding teachers are not selected for the supervision 
of interns, the entire program will suffer. 
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The in-service growth experienced by a cooperating teacher should be 
a major outcome of an internship program and is a factor which should 
be given more consideration by those who are responsible for its planning 
and administration. 


It was felt by the jury of specialists and by the representatives of the 
colleges and universities that the cooperating teacher should be selected 
jointly by the teacher-education institution and by the local school au- 
thorities. 

Compensation to the cooperating teacher. It was generally agreed 
that the cooperating teacher should receive some remuneration, but there 
was divergence of opinion on details. 

Fifty-three per cent of the institutions reported some additional salary 
increment for the cooperating teacher. This practice found support from 
sixty-seven per cent of the members of the jury who were of the opinion 
that the cooperating teacher should receive an additional salary increment. 

The selection of the cooperating teacher. Twenty-two members of the 
jury were of the opinion that the selection should be by the college and 
university officials, while seventeen replied that the local school authorities 
should also have a voice in the selection. This pattern was actually found 
in the practice of the colleges and universities. 


Supervisory Procedures of Internship 


It was generally held that, from the very nature of the process, super- 
vision of the intern must be a cooperative affair between the teacher-edu- 
cation institution and the cooperating high school. 

The most important person in the supervisory arrangement is the 
teacher with whom the intern works. This was the consensus in one 
hundred per cent of the programs. The next most important supervisor 
is a representative of the college, university, or college of education, 
according to eighty-six per cent. The principal of the local school is next 
in importance in sixty per cent of the programs. The college or university 
subject-matter department provided supervisors in thirty-eight per cent of 
the internship programs. 

In the opinion of the present writer the teacher-education institution 
sponsoring internship as a part of its program must clearly be the pre- 
dominant partner in the cooperative determination of supervisory policies. 
The actual administration of the internship program for the preparation 
of the teacher, however, must be left to the local school administrators if 
the intern is to receive his training in conditions approximating those 
under which he will have to work when he receives his regular teaching 
appointment. 

The distance of the cooperating school from the campus. The distance 
of the cooperating school from the campus of the teacher-education insti- 
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tution is an important factor in the cost of an internship program since 
the cost is greatly increased, and the problem of supervision is more diff- 
cult if this distance from the campus is great. The distance of the 
farthest school school was a median of fifty miles. 


Evaluation of the Intern’s Growth and Development 


It was felt that there should be constant evaluation of the growth and 
development of the itnern and that this should be based on a composite 
report of the authorities of the teacher-education institution and the local 
school authorities. It is perhaps regrettable that self-rating was not in- 
cluded in the evaluation program. 


Evaluation of the Success of Internship in Practice 


The representatives of the colleges and universities were of the 
opinion that their internship programs had been successful in providing 
the potential teacher with wider experience and greater confidence than 
he would obtain in a normal teacher-education program. The repre- 
sentatives of the institutions were clearly of the opinion that the programs 
were justified even though they could be improved. 


The Future of Internship for Secondary Teachers 

The members of the jury were clearly of the opinion that internship 
will hold an increasingly important place as an integral part in the train- 
ing of teachers. The members of the jury of specialists in teacher edu- 
cation gave many ideas regarding what the future will be for the intern- 
ship program. Their detailed comments on this point follow: 


The internship program has been needed for g long time. 
Internship should grow in importance and frequency. 
Internship work will become more efficient and standardized. 


The increased number of junior teachers causes a congestion in laboratory 
schools; consequently, internship teaching will be the pattern of the future. 


Internship teaching should be a requirement for all pre-service training, and 
in time it will be so recognized. 


6. Internship teaching will bring theory and practice together. 


7. It will become an essential part of the greater professionalization of the 
vocation ot teaching. 


8. Slow growth of internship is largely due to increased costs of the plan. 
9. Internship will be adopted by a greater number of schools of this country. 


10. Internship experience will give the college an opportunity to evaluate its 
product before releasing its hold on him. 

11. Teacher-education institutions will increasingly realize that internship offers 
a great deal in the education of teachers. 


(Continued on Page 176) 
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Constancy of Rorschach Movement 
Responses under Educational 
Conditioning 


JANET E. BLECHNER 


Berkeley City Schools 


Despite frequent citation in the literature of the clinical validation 
of the Rorschach test, the intrinsic validity of the device is still in doubt. 
If clinical therapeutic measures were based on acceptance of Rorschach 
personality descriptions as merely of transitory nature, there would be 
less reason for concern over the merits of the ink blots; one could con- 
sider that the Rorschach test report represented, after all, merely a con- 
densation of some half a dozen interviews. Since clinicians, however, 
commonly consider the Rorschach personality delineations as represent- 
ing the fundamental personality structure, with temporal stresses and 
strains being a type of variation on a basic theme, there is just cause to 
consider the intrinsic merit of the test. Does it, in short, tap underlying 
personality structure, or are its revelations more ephemeral in nature? 


The Problem 


The experiment here described sought to establish the constancy of 
the M + FM responses* (hereinafter referred to as movement) under 
the influence of educational conditioning. 

The movement quantity represents an integral aspect of the clinicians’s 
diagnosis of the individual’s personality structure—his intelligence, crea- 
tivity, inner resources, fantasy life, libidinal drives, and so on. As such, 
it is important to know whether these are a stable base on which phenom- 
enological events act as a ripple on a stream, or whether events change 
the main currents of the stream itself. 


*The “m” score usually included in the movement category was eliminated be- 
cause of the difficulty of establishing its presence in the group protocol. 


Dr. Janet E. Blechner is psychologist in the Berkeley, California, Public Schools. 
She had previously served as psychologist for the San Francisco Health Department, 
the San Francisco Juvenile Court, and the Napa County Schools. Her Ph.D. was 
earned at the University of California, Berkeley, in 1952. The present article is a 
digest of her dissertation. 
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Method and Procedure 


Two groups of students in the beginning educational psychology 
course at the University of California at Berkeley in the fall term of 1951 
were utilized as subjects, with one class acting as the control group and 
another the experimental group. To both groups was administered the 
group version of the Rorschach, employing the Harrower-Erikson tech- 
nique for directions and recording of responses. About a month later 
both groups took the test again, and the number of subjects was de- 
termined on the basis of attendance for both administrations and, in the 
case of the experimental group, attendance at the conditioning lectures. 
The final number employed, therefore, was for the control group 96 sub- 
jects and for the experimental group 60 subjects. 

For the educational conditioning procedure the experimental group 
heard lectures by the instructor which dealt in general with perception 
of movement and specifically with devices used by artists in creating the 
illusion of movement. The instructor mentioned eye movements in read- 
ing, the illusion of movement gained from the rapid projection of still 
photographs, as in motion pictures, and the artist’s depiction of move- 
ment in paintings. To emphasize the last point, the instructor projected 
on a screen well-known works of art and discussed them. 

{t should be noted that at no time did the instructor mention any 
connection between the conditioning material and the Rorschach test. 
The lecture material was presented as a regular feautre of the course. 

When the second administration of the Rorschach was performed, 
the directions to the subjects were altered only to the extent that they 
were asked neither to remember specifically what they had given before, 
nor to try especially to give something different. They were merely to 
“let themselves go” and give whatever they saw, much as if they had had 
no previous experience with the test. In all other respects, instructional 
procedure duplicated that of the first administration. 

Perceptions were recorded by the subjects in booklets providing a 
different page for each slide, and located on a mimeographed reproduc- 
tion of the blots on which their concepts could be outlined. Scoring of 
the preliminary records was done by the examiner, but in order to obviate 
possible bias, the repeat test records were scored by an independent 
clinical psychologist. The Klopfer scoring method was the standard 
method, and the scorer of the repeat tests also made a spot-check scoring 
of the first (examiner-scored) booklets. Thus an attempt was made to 
secure a high degree of objectivity in the scoring. 


Results 


Quite according to expectations, tabulation of the responses to the 
repeat test showed an increase in total number of responses. Any change 
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in the number of movement responses would need to be considered in 
relationship to the change in the total picture. Although Table I shows 
a mean increase on test two of 4.7 responses for the experimental and 
3.73 responses for the control group, the extra responses largely fell into 
the form category. The information from Table II shows an increase in 
movement responses for the experimental group of .04 responses and for 
the control group of .03 responses, an increase which is manifestly so 
minute as to lack any significance. 


TABLE | 


Means and Standard Deviations of Numbers of Responses on Test 
and Re-Test Using the Group Rorschach. Data from Two 
Groups of College Students 


; Experimental ~ Control 
Group Group 
(N = 60) (N = 96) 





Means: 
Test | 22.8: 18.58 
Test II 27.55 22.31 
Gain 4. 3.73 
Standard Deviations: 
Test I ka 8.06 
Test II 3. 10.68 


2.62 





TABLE Il 


Responses in the Movement Category Upon Test and Re-Test, 
Data from Two Groups of College Students 





Experimental Control 
Group Group 
(N = 60) (N = 96) 





Means: 
Test I con 7.81 
Test II p 7.84 
Gain 

Standard Deviations: 

Test I 
Test II 
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Summary and Conclusions 


Utilizing two University of California classes in educational psychol- 
ogy as control group and experimental group respectively, the group 
Rorschach test was administered twice, the second administration after 
an interval of about a month. Prior to the repeat Rorschach test, the 
experimental group was subjected to a conditioning procedure designed 
to bring about changes in perception of movement, without drawing any 
direct parallel to perception of concepts in the Rorschach. 


The evidence points inescapably to the conclusion that movement per- 
ception in the subjects was not increased by this conditioning procedure. 
We are therefore led to the corollary conclusion that whatever person- 
ality component is being tapped by the Rorschach movement factor is of 
a durable nature and not apparently subject to momentary fluctuations. 


Internship... 


(Continued from Page 172) 


Teacher education should in the future come to the place that medical 
intership now is. Why should we not require a year of teacher internship 
before beginning actual practice? 


More emphasis will be placed on internship, and more of it will be done 
in off-campus schools other than local campus schools. 


Planned Institutional Improvements in Internship 


All the institutions concerned were busily engaged in trying to improve 
their existing programs. According to the representatives of the colleges 
and universities, improvement of internship will come through careful 
supervision, friendly cooperation of all groups, more time provided for 
internship, blocking out of required courses, responsible and effective 
cooperating teachers, sufficient staff and school personnel, sufficient funds, 
better administration, better salaries for school personnel, improvement of 
cooperating schools, more credit for internship, better public relations, and 
more aid for internship centers. 


All of these improvements will help make internship for teachers the 
important experience in teacher preparation that it should be, according 
to the recommendations of the representatives of the colleges and uni- 


versities and the members of the jury of teacher-education specialists. 
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What Good Are Follow-Up Studies ? 


Joun A. DAHL 


Tulare County Schools 


One OF the more popular subjects for research in the secondary 
schools in recent years has been the follow-up study of school leavers, both 
drop-outs and graduates. The approach has, in the eyes of many research- 
ers, deserved its popularity because of the values derived from the collec- 
tion of such data. However, in recent years the value of these studies has 
come under question because of the little use made of the data gathered. 
The trend away from research for research’s sake has caused further 
questions regarding the usefulness of this type of study. These, coupled 
with other questions, provided sufficient motivation for the writer to 
conduct the investigation reported in subsequent paragraphs of this report. 


Purpose of Investigation 


The major purpose of this investigation of follow-up studies was to 
appraise the efficacy of the follow-up as a technique. While not an evalu- 
active study in the strict sense of that term, it has followed the rubric of 
evaluative procedures. This rubric may be stated as follows: objectives, 
operations, outcomes and evaluation. This report will concern itself only 
with the fourth aspect of this pattern, that of evaluation. The data re- 
ported in this study are based upon the findings and reports of secondary 
schools which participated in the California Cooperative Study of School 
Drop-outs and Graduates, a project conducted by the California State De- 
partment of Education during the period from 1949 to 1951. Included in 
the reporting group were thirteen high schools, three junior colleges, four 
school districts containing more than one secondary school. and three 
counties containing more than one secondary school. The total number 
of school leavers came from thirty-seven separate high schools and three 
junior colleges. Seventeen of the studies were restricted to graduates; 
two covered only drop-outs, and four covered both drop-outs and gradu- 
ates. 

Schools which had completed and reported their follow-up studies 
were contacted by personal interview in fourteen instances and by mailed 


John Anton Dahl is secondary coordinator in the Tulare County (California) 
Schools, a position he has held since last September. Previously he had taught and 
coached at Denair Union High School, and served as vice principal and counselor 
at Tranquillity Union High School. His article is based upon his doctoral disserta- 
tion which was completed at Stanford University in 1952. 
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questionnaire in nine instances. Administrators, directors of the studies, 
and other professional personnel were surveyed to determine the uses to 
which the findings of their follow-up study had been put and their evalu- 
ation of the follow-up study technique based upon their first-hand ob- 
servations and experiences with the technique. Thirty-three professional 
educators in eighteen schools reported on the use of the study findings in 
their schools. Thirty-five members of the professional staffs of eighteen 
secondary schools reported their evaluation of the follow-up study tech- 
nique. 


Conclusions of Study 


The following conclusions have been based upon the analysis of the 
data derived from these interviews and observations: 


1. Complete reports of the findings of these studies were most often given to 
the administration and guidance staff of the school surveyed. A partial 
report or no report at all was most often given to the school board, students 
of the school, and the community which the school served. 


Although the study of findings precipitated some thinking on the part ot 
staff members about curriculum, little curricular change has resulted. 


The follow-up study findings have been used in the public relations program 
of the school. This use has been primarily in the period immediately 
following the completion of the study, but some use has been made of these 
data since that time by a few of the schools. The inherent value of the 
follow-up study as a public relations device with former students has been 
recognized in many of the cooperating schools. 


School staff members surveyed generally felt that the follow-up study data 
had not been used by their schools to the extent which was merited. The 
respondents were almost evenly divided in reporting that the findings 
had had “some use” and “little or no use” in their schools. 


It was generally reported that the findings of the follow-up study had no 
influence upon the addition of services such as placement, counseling or 
adult education for former students of the school. 


The influence of the follow-up study findings on the non-curricular activities 
was almost non-existent and contributed indirectly to their improvement 
in only a few schools. 

The findings of the follow-up studies have been reported to have had little 
use in the in-service training of faculties of the cooperative schools. 
Relatively little change reported in the guidance activities of the schools 
could be attributed to the findings of the follow-up study. These findings 
were reported to have contributed indirectly to the changes which did take 
place in many instances. 

The most important factors which prevented greater use of the study findings 
were stated to be lack of time, inadequacy of the sample studied, and the 
inadequate publicity given to the findings within the school. 

The group surveyed generally reported that they felt the follow-up study to 
be a very useful technique for studying the product of the school. 
Suggestions for the improvement of the follow-up study in the schools 
centered about changes in the administrative details of the conduct of the 
study and structural changes in the instruments used to gather the data. 
The majority of the respondents expressed their willingness to lend their 
personal support to the conduct of another study in their school because 
of the value of the findings of the original study. 
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13. <A smaller but still decisive majority of the respondents indicated a willing- 
ness to lead or participate in the conduct of another follow-up study in their 
school. 


Value of Follow-Up Study 


The negative findings regarding the use of follow-up study data by 
the schools may be due to the emphasis placed on the “use” of the data 
in some observable quantity in the school program. This may tend to 
give an erroneous impression of the actual value of the follow-up study. 
A real value of each study lay in the professional growth experienced by 
the director of the study and by other staff members who may have 
worked closely with with the survey. This value found expression in the 
increased understanding by these individuals of the students with whom 
they worked in their day to day duties, what ever the nature of those 
duties may have been. It is recognized that although the professional 
literature is replete with exhortations to base the school program on the 
needs of students and the community as revealed by research, a definite 
lag exists between this theory and actual practice. The typical school 
continues to establish and revise its program according to what the pro- 
fessional staff thinks is good for the young person of the age served by 
the school. The adoption of such practices as the follow-up study de- 
creases the degree of the lag but change is slow. The discovery of even 
so small a use of these data as is reported here is encouraging, even 
though it be only a small part of the potential use which these data may 
have. 

It can be noted from the above statements regarding the value of the 
follow-up study technique that while few school administrators have re- 
ported direct and tangible outcomes from the technique as it has been 
applied, almost all feel that the practice has potential value. The fact 
that these values have not been realized points up the need for the im- 
provement of follow-up study practices rather than abandonment of the 
effort. This expressed value judgment forms the basis for the recom- 
mendations which are made here. These recommendations are mainly 
concerned with pointing out needed modifictaions in the whole process 
of gathering data on school leavers, communicating these data to those 
school and community people responsible for the development of improved 
educational programs, and acting upon the findings. 


Recommendations 


It is recommended that school administrators think of the follow-up 
study as a three-fold process rather than merely as a data gathering tech- 
nique. The three necessary aspects of the process are: (1) the systematic 
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gathering of data on the actions and attitudes of school leavers as a genu- 
ine part of the whole staff education program; (2) the communication of 
these data in understandable form to all staff members and others con- 
cerned with educational change; (3) the planned development of modi- 
fications in the educational program in accordance with the findings of 
these data which bear on the outcomes of education. It is felt that only 
this three-fold nature of the follow-up study process is considered and 
acted upon will the values of this potentially powerful educational tech- 
nique be realized. The study of the outcomes of education cannot be 
merely incidental to the daily progress. 


It is recommended that the secondary school establish a pattern of con- 
tinuous follow-up of its graduates and drop-outs. This is a natural ex- 
tension of the concept expressed above. Community educational needs 
change. These changes are not found by irregular and occasional surveys 
of outcomes. The establishment of a continuing practice of follow-up 
would also contribute to the improvement of the specific techniques em- 
ployed. A greater proportion of returns could be anticipated as the 
students now in school become aware of the continuing interest of the 
school in their welfare. Significant changes in youth attitude might be 
expected. 

The findings of the follow-up study may be most easily understood if 
they are presented in the form of simple charts and graphs showing the 
essential information about school leavers in comparison with their re- 
corded in-school data. A useful method of presentation of data to stu- 
dents and lay people will be found in the case report technique. The pre- 
sentation of school and post-school history of several representative school 
leavers will dramatically present pertinent data in an interesting manner. 


Copies of the findings of the study should be presented to all members 
of the professional staff of the school studied. Particular attention 
should be given to the members of the governing board of the school. 
The school newspaper may be utilized very successfully in making in- 
teresting and important data known to the students of the school especially 
when the findings are presented in the form of a story of a former student. 


Attention should be given to the improvement of certain technical 
aspects of the follow-up study technique itself. The effort made in the 
present investigation to cumulate the results of the follow-up studies from 
different schools suggests that some basic uniformity in categories used 
would be desirable. The questionnaire structure used should make it 
possible to sum the findings from different schools in order to obtain at 
least regional reports on the characteristics of school leavers. It is sug- 
gested that the appropriate agency of the State Department of Education 
might well undertake further work in the preparation of a standard set 
of categories of at least certain aspects of follow-up studies. 
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The problem of sampling should be given more definite attention. All 
of the reports studied can be characterized as incomplete and inadequate 
samplings. Some of the suggestions regarding broader participation in 
the planning of studies should operate to increase returns. In some situ- 
ations it would be more profitable to start with a smaller sample group 
and place greater emphasis on securing complete returns from this group. 

It is further suggested that more use be made of the pilot study for 
the testing of items to be included in the survey instrument. In this way 
ambiguities and vocabulary difficulties can be reduced. 


Further Research Need 


The analysis of these survey data which are essentially cross sectional 
suggests the desirability of the development of ways to gain more intensive 
and longitudinal studies of the characteristics of school leavers. This 
may perhaps be done by including a longitudinal study of at least a 
sampling of the sample group. 

The follow-up study can provide much of the information needed for 
the solution of the practical problems facing school leavers by acquainting 
them with the needs and attitudes of the former students. These gradu- 
ates and drop-outs are, at least in part, the product of the school experi- 
ence which is provided for them. They have gone on from this school 
experience to the problems of adjustment in the adult world. Any true 
evaluation of the effectiveness of the school must include consideration 
of the attitudes and experiences of these former “customers.” 

The answer to the question posed in the title of this article can be 
summarized in a few short words. Potentially, follow-up studies are of 
tremendous value to the schools but the realization of this potential is 
dependent upon the school and the personnel of that school. All things 
being equal, the more people involved in the conduct of the study the 
greater will be the use given the finding of the research. Follow-up 
studies are one of the most valuable means yet devised for determining 
the direction for continued improvement of the program of the school. 
As such they merit continued support as a part of the regular research 
activities of the school. 


* + * * * 


In New York City the school board has made a ruling including state- 
ments that “The broad grant of authority to fix ‘duties’ of teachers is not 
restricted to classroom instruction. . . . The day in which the concept was 
held that teaching duty was limited to classroom instruction has long 
since passed. . . . A board is not required to pay additional compensa- 
tion for such services. The duty assigned must be within the scope of 
teachers’ duties.” 
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C.E.R.A. DIGESTS 


of papers presented at the 1953 annual conference of the Cali- 
fornia Educational Research Association held at the College of the 
Pacific on March 20-21, 1953. 








(The publication of the C.E.R.A. Conference digests is a regular feature of the 
JOURNAL to bring to our readers the benefits of research efforts in California. The 
following reports were submitted by the speakers for publication in this magazine. 
Some have been necessarily edited due to lack of space. They are roughly grouped as 
follows: ADMINISTRATION, EpUCATIONAL PsyCHOLOGY, TESTING AND EVALUATION, 
GUIDANCE AND CurricuLuM, and TEACHER Epucation.—Ed.) 


ADMINISTRATION 


Sources of Information About the Public Schools—Charles W. Bursch, Il, 
University of California at Davis. 


Parents of California School Children were interviewed to determine their use of 
sources of information about the public schools. Experimental Group: 414 subjects, 
194 male, 220 female, from 76 towns in 32 counties. 

Conclusions: (1) Preference patterns remain stable when males are compared 
with females. (2) Female subjects indicate a utilization of public relations sources in 
all cases greater than the male subjects. (3) Preference patterns remain stable when 
age groups are compared of which median ages differ by twelve years. (4) School 
public relations programs can be adapted to conform to sex differences and prefer- 
ence ratings. 


A Study of Audio-Visual Education in Selected County Audio-Visual 
Centers in California—William J. Darden, College of the Pacific. 


A study was made of twenty selected county audio-visual centers in California 
for the purpose of identfying characteristic trends and practices in the areas of organ- 
ization, administration, and supervision. Educational and environmental influences, 
developmental stages of the financial support program, organization, personnel, serv- 
ices, budgets, materials, equipment, and major barriers are surveyed for status, effec- 
tiveness, and contribution of the total educational program. Budgets, materials, and 
equipment ratios of the centers in the study are compared with the ratios reported 
in other recent studies. Opportunities for development, distinctive qualities, and 
recommendations are presented. The appendices include the interview guide of the 
study, statutory regulations pertaining to audio-visual education, typical contracts, an 
audio-visual map of California, and photographic plates of a composite county audio- 
visual center. 


Factors Affecting Mobility of Elementary Teachers in Humboldt County in 
Districts Under 850 A.D.A.—Haven Howatt, Eureka City Schools. 


In recent years, particularly since World War II, concern over mobility of 
teachers has become more widespread in both larger and smaller schools. Data were 
gathered by comparing Humboldt County School Directories for the years 1945-51, 
and the use of a questionnaire. The data show: (1) that the rate of mobility has 
remained relatively stable, being high and low in alternate years; (2) that the rate 
of mobility in small schools was no greater than the rate in larger schools; (3) that 
the schools as a group have decreased in number and increased in size; (4) that of 
the 25 reasons given for mobility the principal factors were those related to considera- 
tions of location of the home, salary, and professional growth and advancement. 
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A Proposal to Restudy School District Budget Procedures in California— 
Robert Lee, Turlock Elementary Schools. 


Replies from 115 school trustees, 90 school administrators and 48 county school 
superintendents are submitted as evidence of widespread dissatisfaction with budget 
procedures, and a survey of newspaper stories is used to establish public concern 
with assessment practices affecting the distribution of state school funds to the several 
counties. The thesis concludes that problems are too involved to be solved piecemeal, 
and proposes a study by a well-financed state appointed committee. 


The Application of Democratic Processes by Principals—Hazel R. McClure, 
Oakland Public Schools. 


The purpose of the study was to find (1) to what extent principals believe they 
use a democratic processes and (2) to what extent teachers believe that principals do. 
Forty-five elementary principals and 45 teachers all chosen by lot participated in the 
questionnaire study rating the principals on a five point scale. 

In the area of curriculum both were in close agreement with the median of 
judgments at “always” with one exception of “almost always.” In evaluation there 
was wider disagreement among principals themselves, and they were rated weakest 
here. In supervision principals rated themselves average on 50% of the questions, but 
teachers rated them slightly higher. Regarding teacher-pupil relationship median 
teacher response was between “almost always” and “superior” and was higher than 
the response of principals themselves. On democratic leadership teachers also rated 
principals slightly higher. Regarding practice in keeping staff communication chan- 
nels open both were in agreement, with teachers rating principals one step higher on 
45% of the questions. 


A Study of Elementary Teachers’ Reactions to Certain Supervisory Tech- 
niques—Morton Murov, Columbia Un. Elementary School. 


There is a feeling among teachers and supervisors alike that something should 
and could be done to improve relationships between the two groups. According to 
254 respondents to a questionnaire, the most desired supervisory techniques are: 
individual conference, constructive criticisms, arranging for visiting other teachers, 
provision for teaching materials, demonstration teaching by the supervisor, and work- 
shops. Only 17% of the teachers indicated improving “much” through supervisory 
assistance, while two-thirds did not request supervision although allowed to do so. 
Many teachers indicated that they look upon the supervisor as an “inspector” con- 
cerned only in seeing that his teaching blue-prints are carried out. If the goal of 
improving supervisor-teacher relationships is to be achieved the opinions of teachers 
toward supervisory techniques, their desires for additional services, and their sugges- 
tions for improving certain prevailing conditions should be highly considered. 


Selected Personality Factors as Related to Ability to Facilitate Interper- 
sonal and Intragroup Relations in the Case of Certain School Administra- 
tors—Benjamin Sachs, San Joaquin County Schools. 


To determine factors related to the perception of the individual administrator 
with regard to society, the interaction of the administrator to his faculty, and the 
opinion of the administrator held by his faculty two sample groups (four each) of 
male elementary school administrators were studied. They were grouped following a 
measure of “Social Variables” by a structured interview, Bales Interaction Process 
Analysis, and an adjective check list. Six of the original 14 had been eliminated for 
inconsistency precluding classification. Personality factors of these two groups were 
then investigated by the structured interview, the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality 
Inventory, the Thematic Apperception Test, the adjective check list, and the 
Rorschach Test. 

Personalogical findings suggest that, in some measure, the ability to facilitate 
interpersonal and intragroup relationships in related to (1) a permissive familial 
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background, or a “principled” rebellion against parental attitudes, and (2) a broad 
cognitive-perceptual structure with less attendant restrictive and binding defenses. 
On the other hand findings suggest that, in some measure the tendency to hinder is 
related to (1) an authoritarian father-dominated familial background with an accep- 
tance and introjection of father values, and (2) a relatively narrow impermeable 
congitive-perceptual structure with attendant restrictive and binding defenses. All 
subjects showed a measure of inconsistency with regard to the “Social Variables,” 
and there was some overlap between the groups with regards to the “Personality 
Variables.” 


Guide for the Selection of Basic and Supplementary Equipment and 
Supplies for the Primary Levels—Alice E. Thompson, Hayward Elementary 
Schools. 


The purpose of this study was to secure data to be used in developing a guide 
for selecting the materials to implement the Instructural Program Guide adopted by 
the Hayward Elementary School District. Tabulations of survey sheets, checked by 
teachers, principals, and supervisors, revealed quite a range of preference. A criteria 
and set of symbols were applied to the results in order that a priority for considera- 
tion of the various items could be set up. Specific recommendations were given for 
developing a list of equipment and supplies by democratic committee action. 


Techniques of Interpreting the Saratoga Schools—Daniel Michael Ungaro, 
Saratoga Public Schools. 


It was the purpose of this study to ascertain the areas of educational thought 
and practice with which parents and friends of the public elementary schools were 
most concerned. In cooperative action the Parent-Teachers Association, the profes- 
sional staff of the schools, the Board of Education, and the pupils worked out a wide 
variety of techniques to be employed to inform the public of the schools’ activities. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Patterns of Thinking in Solving Problems—Guy T. Buswell, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


The purpose of the study is to try to discover whether or not there are common 
patterns of thinking in solving problems. Six particular factors were studied, namely: 
(1) the extent to which the subjects began their thinking by explicit recognition of 
relevant, irrelevant and needed facts in the problem, (2) the degree to which a rea- 
sonable estimate of the answer was made before solving, (3) the relation of the verbal 
sequence in the problem to the sequence revealed in the pattern of thinking, (4) the 
effect of letter symbols as compared with concrete numbers in the problems, (5) the 
degree to which the subjects were able to discover generalizations applying to the 
problem, and (6) the extent to which patterns of thinking are revealed in the 
recorded comments of the subjects when instructed to “think aloud” while solving 
the problem in a free, unstructured situation. 


The Fundamentals Forgotten by College Students—Glenn W. Durflinger, 
Santa Barbara College, University of California. 


This study is based upon the general achievement test results of 600 college stu- 
dents, all of whom are seeking teaching credentials. The following conclusions appear 
tenable: (1) Reading, as one of the fundamental school subjects, appears to be taught 
satisfactorily and the skill retained sufficiently well by average to supeiror college 
students preparing to be teachers. (2) Certain of the fundamentals of mathematics 
are not at a functioning level when the students become sophomores in college. 
(3 Particularly serious for students who have had a year of high school algebra is 
their inability to cope with abstract numbers. (4) Also serious is the inability to 
perform certain operations involving fractions and others involving decimals. (5) Eng- 
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lish fundamentals forgotten or never learned include primarily: a. parts of sentences, 
b. kinds of sentences, and c. the parts of speech. 


An Investigation of the Relationships Between Insecurity, Emotional Ma- 
turity, and Scholastic Success in College—James W. Moss, San Jose State 
College. 


Scores from the ACE Psychological Examination, the Maslow Security-Insecurity 
Inventory, and the Heath Emotional-Maturity Reactionaire were obtained on 186 
upper-division teacher training students in order to compare these scores with grade 
averages. The students were divided into “average,” “medium,” and “above average” 
groups on the basis of grade points earned. There were no significant differences 
between the “average” and the “above average” groups on either the emotional- 
maturity scale or the security-insecurity scale. However, the “above average” group 
scored significantly higher on the ACE. Married students scored more emotionally 
mature than unmarried students. 


The Measurement of Teachers’ and Students’ Attitudes Toward Eight 
Ethnic Groups—Jack M. Regal, San Francisco State College. 


The purpose of this study was to determine the degree of prejudice, as measured 
by the Bogardus Social Distance Scale of students in the School of Education at the 
University of California, Berkeley, and of junior high school teachers in a San 
Francisco Bay Area community. 

The study showed the least prejudiced students were male, non-religious, and 
those whose fathers were skilled tradesmen. The teachers were found to have approxi- 
mately the same degree of prejudice as the students. Prejudice attitudes were general- 
ized, and from the J-shaped distribution of results on the Bogardus Scale, it was 
concluded that prejudice may be part of a conformity behavior pattern. 


TESTING AND EVALUATION 
A Comparison of Signed and Unsigned Student Faculty Reaction Sheets— 
Harold D. Carter, University of California, Berkeley. 


A university students’ committee prepared a reaction sheet for use in securing 
criticism of courses and teachers from the interested students. Provision was made for 
evaluation of the teaching from a variety of points of view. In the present study, the 
reaction sheet was modified in order to make it yield more objective data, and in 
order to make it more suitable for use in a teacher-training institution. The instru- 
ment was then tried out in several large classes in Educational Psychology. 

Data have been secured from 100 students who did not sign their names to the 
reaction sheets, and from another 100 students who did sign their names. The report 
is concerned with comparison of results from the two groups, and with recommenda- 
tions concerning the uses of such devices for the improvement of instruction. 


The Development of a Test of Academic Aptitude for Superior College 
Students—Donald W. Crosby, San Jose State College. 


The Graduate Aptitude Test was developed at San Francisco State College by 
H. C. Lindgren to fill a very definite need for a test which would lend itself to use 
with graduate and potential-graduate students. For the purposes of the test, graduate 
study was envisioned as consisting of a series of constellations of linguistic problems 
involving a high degree of frustration. Consequently, it was felt that the machinations 
involved in translating or comprehending an unknown foreign language would most 
closely approximate graduate study in a test situation. 

Statistically, the GAT compares very favorably with the ACE and the OSU. For 
the same group of seniors, an earlier form of the GAT correlated .52 with one 
semester of grades, and ACE .47, and the OSU .24. The present form of the GAT 
has been found to correlate .41 with one semester of grades for 54 seniors and grad- 
uates. The reliability of the GAT on the basis of a parallel-split has been found to 
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be .95. There are many questions about the GAT which are as yet unanswered, but 
research is under way which it is hoped will answer those questions. 


Teacher Usage and Evaluation of Sound Motion Pictures and Filmstrips in 
the Fourth to Sixth Grades—Coleman M. Herts, San Leandro Unified 
School District. 


During the fall semester of the 1951-52 school year the author surveyed the 
usage and evaluation by intermediate grade teachers in the San Leandro Elementary 
Schools of sound-motion pictures and filmstrips. 

An overview of the major findings includes the following: (1) 81% of the 
teachers in the intermediate grades used films. (2) 85% of the teachers with college 
audio-visual training used films while only 75% of the teachers with no college audio- 
visual training used films. (3) Teachers used motion-pictures more frequently than 
filmstrips—142 motion-picture titles were utilized 353 times (248.6% usage) as com- 
pared to 104 filmstrip titles used 167 times (160.6% usage). (4) Only 23% of films 
used (57 out of 246) were rated as “poor” and the major reason indicated for this 
“poor” rating was that “contents were too advanced for grade level at which used.” 
(5) The majority of films were used in the social studies area. Of the 73 motion- 
picture and 41 filmstrip titles having been utilized by more than one teacher, 37 of 
the former and 28 of the latter were thusly applied. 


Measuring On-the-Job Training with Mechanical Recording Devices— 
Charles F. Kunsemiller, Chico State College. 


Present day business training lacks a means of objectively evaluating the transfer 
of learning to real life situations. By means of sound recording devices, pre-training 
and post-training sales conversations were recorded under actual selling conditions in 
a retail store. Evaluation of the recorded conversations revealed such unique elements 
in each of the conversations that: (1) the data could not be rated statistically, 
therefore the case study method was employed; (2) measurement of the transfer of 
learning from on-the-job training course to actual selling situations is only possible 
when comparable steps of selling situations are clearly recorded; (3) for assisting in 
analyzing individual selling techniques and for educating sales personnel, the sound 
recorder could be extremely useful to business management and business educators. 


A Teacher Evaluation Technique for Judging Behavior Problems of Pupils 
—Hazel M. Lewis, Stockton Unified School District. 


Common types of classroom misbehavior were depicted in an opinionaire made 
up of short case descriptions of junior high school age pupils. For each case seven 
possible “explanations” were given, one for each of the following categories: (1) 
family relationships, (2) peer relationships, (3) ability, (4) health, (5) present school 
practices, (6) school background factors, and (7) inherent factors. Teachers were 
asked to check the factor or factors they thought most likely to be related to the 
misbehavior. Replies were graphed as to per cent falling in each category. Wide 
differences were found between teachers in the kinds of explanations most frequently 
chosen. 


The Role of Research in a University Testing Bureau—William B. Michael, 
University of Southern California. 


Research in a testing bureau may be considered as falling roughly within four 
areas: (1) the validation of existing instruments (primarily tests of admission and 
classification) required for the periodic revision of tests, (2) experimentation with 
new types of tests (such as motivational devices) and new types of items (such as 
the situational kind), (3) empirical studies within the area of test theory such as 
those needed to furnish evidence regarding the mathematical interrelationships of 
item parameters under certain assumed conditions, and (4) theoretical studies aimed 
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toward the formulation of general principles within the area of test theory—a form 
of research frequently leading to the development of new statistical techniques for 
the more efficient analysis of test data. 


Systematic Error in the Use of a Standard Deviation Approximation of a 
Transformation of Point Biserial Correlation—Norman C. Perry, San Jose 


State College and William B. Michael, University of Southern California. 


The ‘rppi’, point biserial correlation, is important in educational measurement as 
a useful tool of item analysis. It is probably the best criterion of item reliability 
and validity due to the point nature of questions conveniently scored 0 or 1, and the 
more continuous nature of total test scores and validiity criterions. 
Tpbi 
The authors established in a recent paper that the transformation t = \/ ]—7*,); 


yields a new variable, approximately normally distributed, from which 5% and 1% 
fiducial limits for rpbi can be readily obtained. The present paper investigates sys- 
tematically the trend of error in the use of this normal approximation. 


An Educational Research Technique for Comparing Student Achievement 
—Albert G. Sharpe, Stockton Unified School District. 


By using fairly small groups (up to 200) taken from representative schools at 
grades 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14, extensive test sampling in the areas of intelligence, 
reading, arithmetic, spelling, study skills, language usage, letter writing, and adjust- 
ment can be done. The first sampling establishes a baseline for comparison. The 
same tests are given to similarly equated groups several years later and comparisons 
are made. Statistical analysis including “T” tests of significance indicate those areas 
where progress or loss has resulted. Data thus indicated is relatively significant for 
administrative and curriculum purposes. Disturbance of classes and costs are kept low, 
and the information gained is characteristic of several grade levels of a whole school 
system, 


GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING 


A Study of the Attitudes of Early Adolescents Secured Through Projective 
Techniques—Jeannette Clevenger, San Francisco State College. 


This is a study of the attitudes of early adolescents toward themselves and other 
people through an open ended sentence test. The sample group was known to be 
hostile to group work. The test revealed that this group was self-centered and had 
negative attitudes toward peers, family, and adult authority figures. The findings 
suggest that this technique, with proper refinement, may be used to diagnose the 
potentiality for group work. It shows relationship between the self-centered attitudes 
and attitudes towards others which may be used in predicting the nature of inter- 
personal relationships. 


Extra-Punitiveness as Measured by the ‘F’’ and ‘“Ps’’ Scales—George 
Levy, Berkeley Public Schools. 


Frenkel-Brunswick’s F Scale for Ethnocentrism and Feldman’s Prognostic Ps 
Scale were administered to 109 students in Education to measure the personality 
determinant, extrapunitiveness, as defined by these authors. An attempt was made to 
see if both scales measured the same personality dimension. An obtained Pearson 7 
of .261 suggested that they did not. 

On the Ps Scale, composed of selected MMPI items, a CR of 5.0 obtained from a 
comparison of distribution of the samples into selected categories indicated that stu- 
dents in Education scored higher in extrapunitiveness than did the nurses and medical 
students tested by Feldman. The extreme variability of the attained scores of the 
students in Education made comparison on the F scale with any normative group of 
doubtful validity. 
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A Proposed Personality Inventory for Ages Four Through Ten—Wilfred 
M. Mitchell, College of the Pacific. 


The Choice of Pictures Personality Inventory is designed for use with children 
ages four through ten. One hundred twenty-five simplified line drawings of family 
relationships, childhood experiences, and significant objects are presented to the child 
with instructions to choose which he likes and which he dislikes. The result is a 
profile of expressed preference for material significant in the psycho-dynamic organ- 
ization of personality. No verbalization is asked of the child, though frequently spon- 
taneous comments on the pictures occur. The Inventory in such instances functions 
as a projective device, but it is not conceived primarily as such. Administration of 
the Inventory averages eight minutes to individuals and 30 minutes to groups. 


Clinical Values of the Choice of Pictures Inventory—Mary Brantly, Oak- 
land City Schools. 


In attempting to obtain as accurate a personality evaluation of a child as possible, 
Dr. Wilfred Mitchell and I have come to the tentative conclusion that the clinical 
values of the Choice of Pictures Personality Inventory should be a helpful addition 
to the already existing accepted clinical instruments. Its particular value is in that it 
is applicable to children of the ages four through ten. There are few clinical tools 
by which it is possible to assess a child’s personality in a minimal amount of time 
and one which is relatively simple to score. Because of its eclectic qualities this in- 
ventory could be used by clinicians with varying degrees of training and experience 
in the several systems of psychology. 


In order to establish the Inventory as a valid and reliable instrument several 
studies are being made by graduate students at the College of the Pacific. One recent 
study by Mr. Robert Tufts demonstrated certain definite tendencies of acceptance 
and rejection relative to the particular subject matter of the Inventory. It is our 
desire to attempt to isolate as many as possible of the variables of personality as 
evidenced by children’s responses on the Inventory. It is our hope to verify symptoma- 
tic behavior in childrens’ awareness of self and their relationships to reality. 


Counseling and Guidance Training Standards in California—Robert E. 
Moore, San Francisco State College. 


Five graduate students at San Francisco State College conducted a survey aimed 
at determining the quality and exten of training opportunities for school counselors 
in California. The committee strove to determine the nature of counselor training 
programs in terms of competencies to be developed and courses offered to provide 
growth in these competencies. Also, an effort was made to discover what criteria would 
be used by colleges in the selection of candidates interested in taking advanced work 
in counseling and guidance. The technique used was the questionnaire method. 
Findings indicated that: (1) Nine colleges or universities offered substantial programs 
in guidance and counseling. (2) There was consistency in agreement regarding num- 
ber of units required for an MA in this field, but no general agreement as to course 
content. (3) There was divergency in agreement as to competencies desired. (4) All 
but one of the nine schools offered opportunities for supervised internships, but extent 
and types of experiences differed. ; 


An Analysis of the Controls of Participation in Extra-Class Activities in a 
Large Senior High School—James A. Stivers, Sacramento City Schools. 


The adequancy of the controls of participation in extra-class activities at the 
C. K. McClatchy Senior High School were explored through questionnaire, permanent 
records, and personal interviews. More that 68% of the 1,449 students who answered 
participated in one or more activities. More than 85% of the seniors participate in 
some activity before leaving high school. A very low positive correlation between 
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grade point average, number of activities, and hours spent on activities per week 
does not indicate that participation has any appreciable effect on scholastic achieve- 
ment. There seemed to be some merit in the counseling method of control, treating 
each case individually. 


CURRICULUM 


Reactions of Kindergarten Children to Story Books Read by Teachers— 
Dan Cappa, Antioch-Live Oak Unified School District. 


The purposes of this study were: (1) To obtain reactions of kindergarten chil- 
dren to book-length stories read by teachers with regard to the following classifica- 
tions: story types, character types, number of readings, enjoyment of story, sources of 
appeal, evidences of enjoyment, negative reactions, spontaneous responses, and 
teachers’ stated reasons for children not enjoying the stories. (2) To evaluate the 
books according to assigned ratings on the basis of the children’s reactions. The 
results provide a guide in the selection and utilization of story books in the kinder- 
garten classes. A story book was rated “A” if it was enjoyed by all the children; 
“B” if it was enjoyed by all the children except a few; and “R” if it was rejected 
by most children. 

The investigation was based upon the reactions of more than 2500 kindergarten 
children in Contra Costa County. The reactions were obtained from at least ten of 
the classes, totaling 300 or more pupils per story. The 443 different books selected 
for diversity of types and within the kindergarten age-range, were found in one or 
more of six book lists. 

The data were obtained by means of (1) the kindergarten story book question- 
naire; (2) the teacher-supervisor one-book validation forms; (3) teacher-supervisor 
30-book validation forms; and (4) teacher-child validation forms. 


The Regional Project in Secondary Education as a Coordinated Series of 
Curriculum Development Programs—T. Bentley Edwards, Chico State 
College. 


The Regional Project in Secondary Education is a coordinated series of curri- 
culum experiments in a number of participating schools. Initiated by Section 9 of 
CASSA and sponsored by seven organizations, RPSE facilitates communication be- 
tween the secondary schools, county offices, the State Department and the state col- 
leges. The office of a full-time Director is maintained with funds provided by a grant 
from the Rosenberg Foundation. The Project is established to direct appropriate 
assistance to participating schools, to organize visits by interested persons to schools 
ready for these visits, and to obtain and distribute reports of progress made by 
participating schools. The essential feature of RPSE is that schools are given assist- 
ance in working on curriculum problems that they themselves have initiated. 


A Program of Teacher Education in Audio-Visual Education, Fresno State 
College, 1951-52—Joseph B. Murphy, Fresno State College. 


There are two common approaches in California Teacher Education Institutions 
to the problem of teacher education in Audio-Visual Education. First, the integration 
of certain planned audio-visual experiences into all of the basic teacher education 
courses, and second, the development of one specific course in the teacher education 
sequence in Audio-Visual Education. This study reports an evaluation program at 
Fresno State College on the effectivenss of the “one course” approach in developing 
certain competencies in audio-visual education. 


Predicting Success in Beginning Algebra—John Schwellenbach, Watson- 
ville High School. 


This study compares the success of four methods of predicting success in algebra 
for 108 eighth grade students of Oroville Elementary School. The criterion of success 
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was the total of three teacher-made test scores administered at the end of each week 
that algebra was taught. Arithmetic scores on the Progressive Achievement Test 
yielded a Pearson Product-Moment Correlation of .82, while the total of previous 
arithmetic tests yielded a correlation of .78, as did scores on the Iowa Algebra 
Aptitude Test. The I.Q. as determined by the California Test of Mental Maturity 
Yielded a correlation of only .64. The multiple correlation using all the predictive 
factors was .856, and using only the Progressive Achievement Test and the Iowa 
Algebra Aptitude Test it was .853. 


TEACHER EDUCATION 


Experimental Development of Accreditation Procedures—Lucien B. Kinney, 
Stanford University. 


The Joint Committee on Accreditation was appointed by the Western College 
Association and the California Council on Teacher Education in May, 1951, with the 
directive to “discover ways and means of improving accreditation practices in Cali- 
fornia.” It was apparent from the beginning that improved practices required the 
development of new and uniform criteria and procedures, which the Joint Committee 
undertook to develop. In so doing, they made a careful study of current practices and 
instruments to secure the most valid measures of institutional quality, and undertook 
to set up a procedure that would provide for maximum participation of the college 
staffs in the evaluation. This was in response to the request of the staff members in 
meetings of the Council. 

Since the new procedures and schedules included a number of original and 
untested feature, it was necessary to subject them to a careful appraisal in actual 
practice. This was done under the direction of a researcher not connected with the 
accreditation activity. From the data so collected, it was quite clear that the schedules 
and procedures were effective in practice. As a result, they were adopted for continued 
use by the two accrediting organizations, the Western College Association, and the 
Accreditation Committee of the State Board of Education. 


Book Reviews 








The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook 


Oscar Krisen Buros, Editor. Highland Park, New Jersey: Gryphon Press, 1953. 
Pp. xvii +1163. ($18.00 plus postage) 

Like its predecessors, The Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook is 
another milestone in the field of tests and measurements. Again, this 
encyclopedia and buying guide is a “must” for test users. 

Buros has attempted to catalog all commercially available tests— 
educational, psychological and vocational—published as separates in 
Engish-speaking countries during the period 1948-51; 793 instruments 
are listed including 596 original reviews by 308 reviewers. The usual 
entry includes: name of test; age or grade range; copyright date; alter- 
nate forms; names of authors and publishers; prices—tests, manuals, 
specimen sets, answer sheets, etc.; and length of time required to ad- 
minister test. 
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For each test cited, Buros lists all known references, published and un- 
published, on the construction, validity, use and limitations of the instru- 
ment. For the Rorschach, for instance, Buros lists 621 new refernces in 
addition to 599 mentioned in his previous yearbooks; similarly, the Stan- 
ford-Binet entry includes 142 in addition to the 352 previously mentioned. 
The reviews are, in general, evaluative in nature—sometimes brutally so! 

Psychologists and counselors will welcome the initial reviews of such 
widely used instruments as the Leiter Inernational Performance Scale, 
the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children, the Blacky Pictures, the 
Symonds Picture Story Test and the General Aptitude Test Battery. 
Equally valuable are the reviews of other recently published tests. In 
addition to thoroughly listing and reviewing tests, Buros performs a 
similar valuable service with the 429 books on tests and measurements 
appearing since his previous yearbook. 

As with Buros’ previous works, the yearbook is unusually well indexed. 
Tests, for instance, are indexed according to classification (achievement 
—and its subdivisions, character and personality, intelligence, etc.) 
in addition to being alphabetized by titles and authors’ names. Books 
and reviews, periodicals, and publishers are also conveniently indexed. 

In summary: It is difficult to refrain from becoming statistical in re- 
viewing this book; one tends to cite numbers of pages, journals, books, 
reviews, reviewers, excerpts, references and so forth. Briefly, The Fourth 
Mental Measurements Yearbook is as essential to test users as a phone 
book is to one who uses a telephone! 


The Function of the Public Schools in Dealing With 
Religion 


A report of the American Council on Education Committee on Religion and Educa- 
tion. Washington, D.C.: The Council, 1953. 145 pages. 

This volume is the third of a series of reports on religion in the 
schools since 1944. It is an exploratory survey moving toward some kind 
of implementation of the basic principles subscribed to in the 1947 second 
report. It reports findings in a survey of present practices and opinions 
of religious leaders under three categorical procedures: avoidance of re- 
ligion, planned religious activities, factual study of religion. Findings are 
further reported in terms of public elementary schools, high schools, 
teachers colleges, and other higher education institutions. 

The report passes up the issues of released time, since it regards this 
type of instruction basically an endeavor and responsibility of religious 
orders or institutions rather than the schools. The illustrations of prac- 
tices are numerous and necessary, but the reader will actually find greater 
interest in the section on opinions of educational and religious leaders. 
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The section is a highly illuminating account of the group discussion tech- 
nique and the questionnaire method in educational research. 


The data from two sets of questionnaires are extensively analyzed, 
with accompanying tables in an appendix. No conclusions are being 
rushed up for adoption although the discussion of the project unmis- 
takably leans toward the factual teaching about religion as the solution 
to admitting religious instruction into the public school curriculum. It 
concludes that we should not expect to wait for a new generation of 
teachers but should begin making plans now for in-service preparation of 
teachers qualified to serve in this area. Meanwhile it suggests the de- 
sirability of state departments, teacher education institutions, and pro- 
fessional associations undertaking the definition for future teacher prep- 
aration. It proposes that in a chosen few places the experiment begin. 


Adolescence and Youth 
Paul H. Landis. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1952. 461 pages. 


This is the second edition of a book which was published in 1945. It 
is based on the belief that adolescents and youth in today’s society exper- 
ience difficulty in attaining maturity primarily in three fields; moral, 
marital, and economic. Emphasis in the book is on the sociological and 
psychological aspects of adolescence instead of the physiological. The 
author contends that there is too little understanding of the fact that ex- 
perience is more than a function of physical maturation and inherent dis- 
position; too little understanding of the impingement of the social process 
on the developing organism; too much emphasis upon adolescent youth 
as a state, a period; too little upon it as a dynamic process which leads 
the growing psychological organism through a molding series of social 
experiences. There is a comprehensive analysis of educational problems 
in relation to social forces that affect the development of youth. Appli- 
cations are made to problems of school, church, and home. 


In a California Superior Court it was found and adjudged that under 
the laws of the State and the Education Code the teacher’s contract is 
broad enough to give the board the right to assign any duties requiring 
certification, including the supervision of any and all athletic and social 
activities when conducted under the auspices of the district, provided such 
assignments are made without discrimination among the staff. 
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